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HAS CHAUCER’S WRETCHED ENGENDERING BEEN 
FOUND? 


The dedication to Professor Carleton Brown of the fiftieth 
volume of PMLA. is not only a worthy recognition of his long, 
effective and cheerful secretaryship of the association; it is par- 
ticularly satisfying (one must suppose) to the striking number of 
known scholars who owe the greater part of their training to him. 
The presence of an article by him * in the dedicatory issue naturally 
draws special attention to it, and will give it special weight. But 
in any case it would convince us of certain facts about An Holy 
Meditation, a poem of 180 lines ascribed to Lydgate, and open 
our eyes to a significant conjecture as to its author. 

The first half of the article more fully establishes its chief source 
as the probably thirteenth-century rimed Latin De Humana Miseria 
Tractatus which Mr. Brown pointed to in 1925 in MLN., and 
convinces us that a main source of this is Innocent III’s De Con- 
temptu Mundt, But the second half of the article greatly startles 
us by pronouncing the author of the Meditation to be no less a 
person than Chaucer, and by recognizing it as the unknown work 
by him mentioned in the later prolog of the Legend of Good Women 
(ll. 414-5) as 

Of the Wreched Engendrynge of Mankynde, 
As man may in pope Innocent yfynde. 


If this surmise is correct, we have a literary event of some magni- 
tude. It also comes home especially to the present writer and to 
Professor A. G. Kennedy, who nine years ago published A Con- 


2“ Chaucer’s Wreched Engendring,” PMLA., L, 997-1011. The poem in- 
volved is in H. N. MacCracken’s Minor Poems of John Lydgate, 1 (E. E. T. 
S., Ser. 2, 1911), pp. 43-8, and its Latin original in Engl. Hist. Rev., xxxu, 
402-5. 
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cordance to the Complete Works of Chaucer. If their claim to 
completeness is now false, it behoves them at once to set about 
compiling a supplement. But they feel that to do so would be to 
disquiet themselves in vain. After examining the style and matter 
of the Meditation, I shall show external, stronger, I think con- 
clusive evidence that it is not Chaucer’s missing work. 

Let us agree on one matter, if possible, at the very first. If we 
doubt Lydgate’s authorship,’ yet should date the poem in the late 
fourteenth or early fifteenth century, and if some convert of Mr. 
Brown’s should demand Who but Chaucer, we need not feel obliged 
to answer. Fifteenth century literature is not alluring to dwell 


*It is not important to point out the pragmatic evidence against any 
prima facie Chaucerian quality of the poem in the fact that this is first 
discussed (aside from Dr. Bergen’s hazy remarks) when the poem has 
been easily accessible for 25 years. To make out a good case for Lydgate’s 
authorship naturally would greatly strengthen the case against Chaucer’s; 
but the latter is what concerns us at present, and in any event is so strong 
that we may disregard the other. One would of course be predisposed to 
follow such authorities on late medieval English literature, and Lydgate in 
particular, as Messrs. Brown and Bergen (pp. 1008-9). But the following 
points are worth thinking of. While it is true that no other poem in Mr. 
MacCracken’s first volume of The Minor Poems of Lydgate is in couplets, as 
this poem is, there are four in the second volume (E. E.T.S., 1934), pp. 
613-22, 675-82, 682-91, 717-22. Shirley’s testimony as to authorship is usually 
deemed of value, whether the stated author be Chaucer or Lydgate; and it 
is hard to see why the fact that he bears this testimony here for Lydgate 
in a MS. ill-written in his old age weakens its validity. We might note 
Miss Hammond’s opinion that Lydgate was personally known to him (MLN., 
xIx, 36). Aside from Shirley’s statement, the two MSS. show no evidence 
whatever either way, though both contain several times as many of Lyd- 
gate’s poems as of Chaucer’s, scattered all through, as well as many 
anonymous. See M. R. James, Western MSS in... Trin. Coll. (Cam- 
bridge, 1900-4), 11, 79; and Catal. of MSS Bequeathed ... by Elias Ash- 
mole (Oxford, 1845), col. 99. In MS. Trin. Coll. R. 3. 20 after a dozen or 
more anonymous things comes the lyric from Chaucer’s Anelida, then the 
Meditation, then a poem of “ Ocoleue,” then four by Chaucer, then ten by 
Lydgate (all ascribed to these authors). In both MSS. there are plenty 
of cases of anonymous poems, and of poems by Lydgate, Chaucer or others, 
standing singly between things by other writers. In Ashmole 59 the poem 
just follows and precedes several ascribed to Lydgate, but there is no 
reason to think this explains Shirley’s troubling to ascribe this to him. 
No one knows better than Mr. Brown (p. 1005) how dark are the ways of 
medieval editors, and it is hard to see what fancied antecedent history can 
justify an argument, for Chaucer’s authorship rather than Lydgate’s or 
an unknown man’s, based on the arrangement of the MSS. 
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on, and its history has become so stereotyped that scholars are 
rather too glib with readymade superficial formulas. We may even 
still be told that the literary poverty then was due to the Wars of 
the Roses,—which lasted only from 1455 to 1471, even then only 
off and on, and affected chiefly the nobility and their followers 
rather than the more intellectual classes. But when the population 
of all England was several millions and that of London possibly 
fifty thousand, and when cultivated people (relatively few, to be 
sure) were more and more valuing their own tongue, and were 
admiring Chaucer and insisting on readable texts of his works, 
there must have been many people familiar with his native dialect, 
writing naturally in his general manner, and observant enough to 
have minds full of his usages and phrases. And there have always 
been one-poem poets, who have done creditably once, and once 
only. But who wrote what, and what their names were, we shall 
never know, in spite of all the pens that ever graduate students 
held. 

Let us first consider how far the manner of the poem suggests 
Chaucer’s authorship. The versification is strikingly regular; few 
lines (when properly spelled) cannot be pronounced as smoothly 
as many of Chaucer’s. Further, most of these can be mended to 
smoothness by omitting or adding a natural but insignificant word 
such as Chaucer constantly uses as a filler; such lines are 4, 20, 44, 
53, 58, 76, 124, 165. This means more than perhaps appears to 
some, for those who know Chaucer’s text only after modern editors 
have done their best (or worst) may not be aware how many of his 
lines in some MSS would shock them; in poems found in but few 
MSS these must have been a distracting problem to his last and 
most skilled, judicious and informed editor. Considering that 
here we have but two MSS, there are very few rithms which we 
could not easily accept as Chaucerian. But there are a few (for 
better or worse), e.g. ll. 119, 131, 138: 

Of pee kemepe dung, vryne, vomyt and spitting,** 
[Lysse, nyttes, flees, and suche filthy thing.] 

His cruweltee ne wol no wight spare, 

pat baughe py gilt be neuer so abhomynable. 


2° The Latin text has the same,—‘ Homo... Vrinam, uomitum, sputum 
et stercora”; it has nothing for the other two. If asked how a good 
imitator could write such lines as these three, I say they did; also that 
inexpert versifiers, usually law-abiding, at times still do. 
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Before Chaucer’s manner of pronunciation was forgotten, with the 
increase of cultivated readers of English poetry there must have 
been many with ear enough to maintain in English much of the 
regularity they were accustomed to not only in Chaucer but in 
rithmic Latin verse, in French and perhaps even in Italian. We 
need not forget that poor John Gower wrote more strictly regular 
verse than even Chaucer did, and that he lived till 1408. A reward- 
ing question to look into would be how many poems can be found 
in this time not by Chaucer but in verse comparable to his. The 
results might cause minor reconsideration of the Chaucer canon. 

Much the same is true of the rimes, in agreement with Chaucer’s 
principles,” and markedly in contrast with those of most later 
fifteenth-century poets. But though consistent with his usage, 
should they be called (as by Mr. Brown, p. 1005) characteristically 
Chaucerian,—i. e., used by him more than by others? One would 
have to search widely before establishing any rimes as character- 
istically Chaucerian. In fact in the Meditation the commonplace 
character of the rimes, easy and cheap, is noteworthy; especially, 
among the 90 rimes, 4 identical rimes with -cioun as the ninth 
and tenth syllables in each line, and worse yet 7 with the suffix 
-nesse as the tenth and eleventh in each. Chaucer admits such, but 
not in such profusion in easy couplet-verse. 

Vocabulary is a parlous thing to meddle with in argument. 
Some of the words found here but not in Chaucer need not sur- 
prise us: the verb lenkepe (1. 13; for se protrahunt) is enough 
supported by his lengthing as a verbal noun; accende (35, kindle) 
merely renders the Latin accendunt. But further novelties have no 
such excuse.* The incorrect and unheard-of adverb slelely (40, 
subtly) may be due to dittography, but if corrected would leave the 
line halting, and therefore was probably intended. Master as a 
verb (ymaysterd, 100) and dyleccyoun (144) are not in Chaucer, 
nor dictated by anything in the Latin. Chaucer’s idiom, common 


2>But notice the “hermaphrodite rime” just quoted from ll. 119-20, 
never found in Chaucer. 

* Two matters relating to vocabulary are insignificant. Chaucer’s third 
personal possessive pronoun is always hir(e) or her(e), save as deliberately 
dialectal in RT, but the Meditation twice has peire (3,11). The prefix of 
the past participle in Chaucer is y- or i-, but here is e- (15, 51, 52, 54, ete.). 
But these are traits of John Shirley’s writing, who copied both our MSS. 
I have by no means exhausted the non-Chaucerian locutions. 
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in his day, of do meaning cause to is very oddly used; the reader 
is begged, “Let not py flesshly lusts ...do make py soule 
thral” (106). Chaucer, very often indeed using folwe, very rarely 
uses suwe (130), and almost always for some special reason, which 
there is not here. As to phrases, Mr. Brown (pp. 1007-8) points 
to a half-dozen or so, partly commonplace, or obvious in the cir- 
cumstances, which assuredly start echoes in the modern Chaucer- 
ian’s mind. But any early admirer’s mind would be just as full 
of such, as Lydgate’s was, and Occleve’s, and the early Scottish 
poets’, and others’ down to the sixteenth century; and who can 
affirm that Chaucer invented them all? And can the occasional 
remembering and using of such phrases fairly be called the acquir- 
ing of the technique of Chaucer? I cannot agree that successful 
imitation of Chaucer’s style with so un-Chaucerian a subject would 
be any more an impossible tour de force (p. 1008) than Chaucer 
himself using it. What else do parodists do? But I should not 
call the poem a conscious piece of imitation, rather a straight- 
forward attempt at translation and pious invention during which 
the phrases of the greatest of early English poets repeatedly sprang 
to mind. 

As to style in the broader sense, it is hard to know what to say. 
Professor Brown (pp. 1011, 1003-4) prefers to regard the Medita- 
tion as early. But it is in the 10-syllable couplet, which was used 
by no Englishman before Chaucer, and which on good grounds he 
is believed never to have used till latish, shortly before 1386, and not 
many times before that date. Whether or not Mr. Brown’s view 
of chronology supports his view of authorship, the poem has one 
usage especially found in Chaucer’s later style and especially in 
his long couplets. There are two rather neat couplets (101-2, 
129-30) having some of that telling use of antithetical balance in 
which Chaucer was the earliest English master, and which to the 
attuned ear is a feature of his style.* 

For thing bat to by flesshe semepe ful sweete 
Is bitter to by soule, I bee byheete. 


Right nowe pou art, nowe stintest pou to be, 
Wheber euer pou fleest deebe ay wol suwe pee. 


These two couplets are what comes nearest to disposing me to 


*See M. A. Hill, PMLA., xt1, 845-61. These couplets are not noted by 
Mr. Brown. 
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accept Chaucer as the author; but the De Humana Miseria has 
more or less of this quite Latin trait, and has the second of these 
passages, though in an inferior form. Otherwise there is not a 
touch of Chaucer’s individual flavor, not a word that lights up 
the page. The subject of the work hardly lends itself to vivacity, 
and Chaucer has his pedestrian stretches, for religion usually put 
him in a docile and liturgical frame of mind. There is nothing 
in the broader style to disprove and assuredly little to favor 
Chaucer’s authorship. It is a trifle of a paradox that Mr. Brown, 
after drily remarking in 1925 that the Meditation is no great loss 
to Lydgate, in 1935 is ready to claim it as good enough for 
Chaucer. 

The subject of this poem is not one, it would seem, which the 
Chaucer we know best would find especially congenial, but this fact, 
since he did write a work after the fashion of Innocent’s, to the 
needless marvelling of critics for generations, is neither here nor 
there. Judged sympathetically the Meditation has more intelli- 
gible unity than many medieval poems, perhaps more than some 
of Chaucer’s. After the pleasant description of spring.* and its 


. Nunc es, nunc desinis, uelut effimera; 
Quocumque fugeris, mors adest aspera. (74-5) 

68 MLN., xu, 285. 

* Since no one can fail to agree with Mr. Brown that the opening spring- 
passage is from the De Humana Miseria, no one need dwell on its likeness 
to the opening of the CT. But other passages just as like are easily found; 
besides mentioning Dr. R. Tuve’s collections in Seasons and Months (Paris, 
1933), without searching I refer to those from Boccaccio and others in 
Anglia, Xxxvil, 86-7, others in Venantius Fortunatus and the Alcuin school 
in Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antiq., Iv, 209-10, and Poet. Lat. Med. Aevi, I, 
270-3, in Marbodus of Rennes in Patrol, Lat., cLxx1, 1717, many (especially 
on spring and love) in the Carmina Burana, and some in K. Breul, Cam- 
bridge Songs (Cambridge, 1915), pp. 63-4. Since so many such opening 
descriptions, especially in the later centuries, lead up to thoughts or 
scenes of love, it may well be asked whether Chaucer in Prol., 1-11, ending 
with amorous birds, is not committing a pleasantry on his readers, and 
whether 1. 12 about folk then longing to go on pilgrimages is not a 
designed anti-climax, though not without a glance at the amorous accom- 
paniments of pilgrimages. Really, it is much as if now one should write,— 

In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to Easter Day. 


The details are inevitable, and spring poetry greatly abounds in medieval 
literature. In northern Europe especially, the darkness of winter, the cold, 
fog, rain and mud, the confinement to ill-heated and ill-lighted dwellings, 
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cleansing of dulled minds, the poet, stupefied or restless with study, 
goes outdoors, and the birds’ song kindles his heart to more study, 
to enforced meditation on spiritual things; but alas! fleshly desire 
creeping in banishes spiritual feeling, till the soul bursts into the 
rebuke of the flesh which forms three-fourths of the poem, that it 
may despise itself and sin, fear hell and aspire to heaven. The 
poem ends, like the Parson’s Tale, with the value of the sacrament 
of penance. It may be taken as a lifelike account of the inner 
conflicts of a sensitive and earnest man. Most of these matters 
are in De Humana Miseria, but this has less clearly that lifelike 
touch, the strain of desperately holding on to spiritual thoughts 
amid sensuous lures; and its rather discordant last third, on the 
venality and corruption of the court of Rome, not satire but invec- 
tive, may have been omitted in the English work as a matter of 
good taste, as untimely and as too bitter for the poet’s feeling, or 
for some other reason. The English poem is better than the 
Latin, and so far as its subject and ordering go might have been 
written by Chaucer; we need not even suggest that it would be 
because someone asked him to do so, for he had more serious moods 
than moderns always credit him with.’ The only matter here 
which makes one doubtful is that half the poem seems to be original, 
and that Chaucer’s formally religious works are without exception 
rather close translations or at least in substance entirely borrowed. 

The upshot of the internal evidence is about this, There is no 
strong reason why Chaucer should not write a poem much like 
this, one or two short passages sound like him and would hardly be 
expected from another, there is not very much in the style or con- 
tent which says No to his authorship. But there are a number 
of things which do say No with more or less emphasis. There is 
nothing to make authorship by a sensitive though not talented con- 
temporary admirer seem unlikely ; and nothing to stand up to strong 
external evidence against Chauce:’s authorship. Such evidence is 
the violent contrast between this poem and the only information 
we have about Chaucer’s Wretched Engendering. 

Pope Innocent has been too roughly handled for writing, in his 


the lack of green foods and the salt meat and fish, culminating in the 
privations of Lent, when spring came at last made many people express 
with sincerity their genuine joy. 

™See G. R. Stewart, Jr., The Moral Chaucer, in Essays in Criticism, 1, 
91-109 (Univ. of Calif. Press, 1929). 
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earlier days, as Lothario de’ Conti, one of the numerous medieval 
works entitled De Contemptu Mundi.* It is not as bland as the 
orthodoxy of forty years ago would have liked ; it is not bland at all. 
But its matter has appealed to more than one human mood, was 
made over in French and German versions, and was otherwise drawn 
on. Its excellent medieval tendency was to draw our desires from 
this world to the other, its avowed purpose was to discourage pride, 
and in the Prologus Lothario expresses his readiness, if the bishop 
of Porto gives him any encouragement, to write another book, on 
Dignitas Humanae Naturae, that the humble may be exalted. He 
was far from being a convinced pessimist. But in stating his 
subject here he says “ vilitatem humanae conditionis utcunque 
descripsi,” and the title seems always to be “ De Contemptu Mundi 
sive De Miseria Conditionis Humanae.” In very truth he omits 
few facts of life which will discourage pride, and enlarges on 
them in 91 chapters. But to the odiousness of conception and 
gestation he devotes only the first five. Now this last is just 
what Chaucer tells us he wrote about. He knew this part, probably 
borrows from it,® but he also used later parts of this first book, 
on poverty and mutability, and especially chapters 17-21 of the 
second book, on gluttony, ebriety, and luxury. Even if he knew 
none of the titles of the work, he certainly knew the scope of its 
contents, and as he says his own thing was Of the Wretched 
Engendering of Mankind we should take him at his word. We 
know nothing else about the contents of his book, for it is absurd 
to assume that the parts he used elsewhere must all have been in 
his version; but we are positively told he made a version of the 
beginning. Yet this is just what the author of the Meditation does 
not do, and he tells us (in Chaucer-like wording) that he omits it 
deliberately. All he says of conception and gestation is (51-6) 

Consider of what mater pou art ewrought, 

And howe pou art into bis worlde ebrought. 

Of pi conceyving ne wol I not devyse, 

Ne howe pou art efedde, ne in what wyse. 


I wol eschuwe it for byne honeste, 
Wherfore of bat pou getest nomore of me. 


® Patrol. Lat., coxvu, 701-746. 

*MkT, 3197-9 from DOM, I, 1 but especially 2,—“ Adam .. . fuit 
formatus de terra, sed virgine; tu vero procreatus de semine, sed immundo ” 
(a passage not usually quoted in this connection). On his use of DOM, 
Koeppel in Archiv. f. d. Stud., Lxxxiv, 405-18. 
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One must confess to surprise that Mr. Brown (p. 1004) calls the 
Meditation “a poem which agrees so perfectly in theme and scope 
with the work mentioned in the Prologue of the L. G. W.” Even 
if we should adopt the opinion that, when Chaucer says he wrote 
his own book 


As man may in pope Innocent yfynde, 


he meant not that he had translated Innocent but that his book had 
the same sort of matter in it, he could hardly call by the name 
Wretched Engendering this poem which refuses to discuss wretched 
engendering. This phrase can mean only the human process which 
ends at birth; if Chaucer meant something else, he had plenty of 
English words in his head to say so. I wish to be fair. The 
Meditation toward the middle of its 180 lines does in two or three 
lines glance at the subject (and then averts its modest eyes), its 
source has more, and otherwise is somewhat nearer Innocent’s work, 
and this does begin with the subject. Shall we opine then that 
in a hazy humor Chaucer called this poem after the subject which 
it rejects, and defined its contents by a work to which it has almost 
no close resemblance ; perhaps mentally muddling up his own poem 
with the Latin poem which to a slight degree is a middle term 
between them? How much of a case has this opinion, since it must 
support the entire burden of proof? Wreched Engendrynge is an 
impossible designation for An Holy Meditation. 

The suggestion that Chaucer means not that his work was taken 
from but that it merely resembled Innocent’s is Mr. Brown’s (p. 
1003), and though in itself not impossible, has occurred to no one 
not holding an opinion which needs this support, and seems very 
unlikely. While his evidence (pp. 1000-2) shows dozens of lines 
in the Humana Miseria from Innocent, it shows these to be almost 
all omitted from the Meditation, all but six (ll. 51, 59, 113-4, 
119-20). Since the latter in its earlier and later parts is very 
unlike Innocent, and mostly is of a quite different mood and 
temper, why mention Innocent’s work at all, to say nothing of 
implying it as the original? Further, the manner of introducing, 
in the later prolog of the Legend, the interpolation about the 
Wretched Engendering is in several ways surprising if the latter 
work and the Meditation are one and the same; adding,—to the 
older line (413) 
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He hath in prose translated Boece,— 
And Of the Wreched Engendrynge of Mankynde. 


Why choose this point among several others possible here in the long 
list of Chaucer’s works, unless it was specially fitting? But if the 
Wretched Engendering and the Meditation are one and the same it 
is by no means fitting: for the latter is not in prose; nor is it a 
translation in the faithful sense in which Chaucer generally uses 
this word of his own works, almost half *° not being from the De 
Humana Miseria at all. With all the literary cribbing that went on 
in the middle ages, if a poet admits translating we had better believe 
him. I am still of the opinion that in the interpolated lines of the 
Legend, which contain all the information we have about the 
Wretched Engendering, Chaucer implies distinctly that it was in 
prose, that it was a genuine translation, and that it was from Inno- 
cent’s De Contemptu Mundi. That it was in verse, was almost half 
original, and in the other half was from another work than this, and 
contained (at second hand) scarcely anything of Innocent’s, is not 
absolutely impossible, but to believe this safely requires far more 
evidence than is in sight. These matters, like the more conclusive 
contradiction as to content, seem hardly to permit the belief that 
Chaucer’s Wretched Engendering has been found; and in view of 
the special circumstances in which the belief has been announced, 
it is well that the contrary evidence should be stated without delay. 


J. S. P. Tatiock 


University of California. 





DID CHAUCER WRITE AN HOLY MEDYTACION? 


In pointing out the indebtedness of An Holy Medytacion to the 
Latin poem De Humana Miseria Tractatus,’ and again that of the 
latter to pope Innocent’s De Contemptu Mundi,? Professor Carle- 


10 Some 82 ll. out of 180; I accept Mr. Brown’s figures from MLN., xt, 
283. On Chaucer’s use of translate, etc., see the Chaucer concordance. 

1“ An Holy Medytacion—by Lydgate?” MLN., xt (1925), 282-5. 

* Pp. 1000-2 of “ Chaucer’s ‘Wreched Engendring, ” PMLA., L (1935), 
996-1011. The English poem is published in H. N. MacCracken, Minor 
Poems of Lydgate, EETS. (1911), 1, 43-8; the Latin Tractatus is edited 
by M. Esposito, “ A Thirteenth Century Rhythmus,” HHR., xxxir (1917), 
401-6; and the De Contemptu Mundi by Migne, Patr. Lat., ocxvi1, 702-46. 
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ton Brown has drawn an unquestionably correct line of filiation 
and accounted for much of the substance in the Middle-English 
piece. But can we follow him further and accept his attribution of 
it to Chaucer?® The present writer feels strongly the advisibility 
of reconsidering the arguments. This done, we shall present several 
positive objections to admitting the Medytacion into the Chaucer 
canon. 


1) The basis on which Professor Brown builds his theory is what 
he calls the perfect agreement in theme and scope between An Holy 
Medytacion and a work of Chaucer known to us thus far only 
through the poet’s own brief reference in the later version of the 
prologue to the Legend of Good Women: 


And of the Wreched Engendrynge of Mankynde, 
As man may in pope Innocent yfynde. (G. 414-5) 


One important fact seems to have been overlooked, viz. that the 
treatment of generation found both in Innocent’s De Contemptu 
Mundi * and in its derivative the Tractatus ° was almost completely 
left aside when the Latin poem was freely translated by our Holy 
Medytacion poet. His brief apology (noted by Dr. Brown in a 
different connexion) for not going into particulars on the subject 
must be quoted here in full: 


Consider of what mater pou art ewrought, 

And howe pou art into bis worlde ebrought. 

Of pi conceyving ne wol I not devyse, 

Ne howe pou art efedde, ne in what wyse, 

I wol eschuwe it for byne honeste, 

Wherfore of pat pou getest nomore of me. (51-6) 


Before this we have had only a description of Spring and a rebuke 
to lustful flesh for disturbing holy thoughts. What follows con- 
sists of reflections on death, on the joys or torments awaiting us in 
everlasting life, a comparison of filthy flesh with trees, considera- 
tions on God’s infinite mercy, on the nobility of man, on confession 
and penance, etc. The subject of generation has been dismissed, 
and dismissed for good. Now, whatever as may mean in As man 
may in pope Innocent yfynde—whether translation, imitation, or 


**Chaucer’s ‘Wreched Engendring,’” see n, 2. Further references to 
Professor Brown’s work will be to this article. 
* Lib. 1, Cap. In1-v. 5 Ll. 37-50. 
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simply treatment of the same question—we must agree that genera- 
tion surely was the main subject treated in the work to which 
Chaucer refers. It seems entirely unthinkable that, even in very 
distant and dim recollection, he could ever have given our poem 
(granting for an instant that he had written it) a title suitable 
only to an unused portion of its source. He could not even have 
been led into such a strange mistake by any negligent carrying 
over of the title of his model at the time An Holy Medytacion 
was written, for the Latin poem bears the comprehensive heading 
that suits its contents, De Humana Miseria Tractatus. We can 
safely conclude that the reference in the prologue to the LGW. is 
not to our Medytacion. 


2) In support of his thesis Dr. Brown draws our attention to 
the large number of rime-pairs found both in H. M. and in some 
unquestionably Chaucerian piece. At first sight the list on p. 
1006 seems indeed impressive; but should anything be inferred 
from such facts until a comparison with other poems of the same 
period proves the ratio of rime-pairs found in Chaucer to rime- 
pairs never found in Chaucer to be at least unusually high? For 
such a comparison we must of course draw much more definite lines 
than Dr. Brown needed for his purpose. Resemblances such as 
derknesse: cleernesse (H.M. 15-6) to derknesse: brightnesse (G. 
384-5), which some will call striking and others not, must evidently 
be disregarded, whereas all rimes actually paralleled in Chaucer’s 
works must be included, even such pairs as shal: al (H. M. 121-2) 
or bee: pee (145-6). We shall follow Dr. Brown’s practice of accept- 
ing homonyms as elements of identical rime-pairs.* On such a 
basis I come to the following results: 


Rime-pairs found Rime-pairs not 
in Chaucer found in Chaucer 
An Holy Medytacion 
Gamelyn, 1-90 
Prologue to Confessio Amantis, 1-92 
Confessio Amantis, 1, 3067-166 (beginning of 
the Tale of the Three Questions) 


*Such as here (adv.) and heere (verb) riming with in-feere in H. M. 
173-4 and B. 328-9. 

™The 30 not matched in Chaucer are ll. 3-4, 5-6, 13-4, 15-6, 19-20, 21-2, 
35-6, 41-2, 49-50, 51-2, 67-8, 71-2, 73-4, 95-6, 99-100, 105-6, 107-8, 109-10, 
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Thus it appears that writers roughly contemporary with Chaucer 
and partly under his influence are apt to use not only as many but 
many more Chaucerian rime-pairs than did the author of our H. M. 


3) The frequent occurrence in the H.M. of characteristically 
Chaucerian phrases such as lat see, Pow getest nomore of me, etc., 
points, Dr. Brown argues, to Chaucer rather than to an imitator, 
for 
to carry through a successful imitation of Chaucer’s style while trans- 


lating a Latin treatise ‘De Humana Miseria’ would have been, one may well 
believe, an impossible tour de force. (p. 1008) 


In the first place, as the many passages in which we find none of the 
typically Chaucerian phrases do not remind us of Chaucer any more 
than of other contemporary poets,® the H. M. can hardly be said to be 
written in Chaucer’s style. Secondly, the fact that our rimer ‘ trans- 
lates ’ a Latin Tractatus does not make his use of Chaucerian phrases 
here anything of a tour de force, for this so-called translation is full 


119-20, 123-4, 131-2, 135-6, 137-8, 139-40, 143-4, 147-8, 151-2, 169-70, 171-2, 
and 175-6. The others are the 53 noted by Dr. Brown plus the following: 
117-8 pee: see = A. 1081-2; 121-2 shal: al = A. 1183-4; 129-30 and 145-6 
be: bee = TC. 1, 849-52; 153-4 pee: me = A. 1137-8; 177-8 day: may = A. 
1189-90; and 179-80 weende: eende = A. 15-6. —I accept as identical rimes 
H. M. 45-6, vn-to: loo, and H. F. 997-8, lo: therto (not vn-to). The only 
other little error in Professor Brown’s table is A. 1999/2000 for A. 1199/ 
1200 as parallel to H. M. 89/90. 

®J shall refer only to the rime-pairs not found in Chaucer. Gamelyn: 
5-6, 13-4, 27-8, 41-2, 53-4, 57-8, 61-2, 71-2, 75-6, 79-80, 83-4, 85-6, 87-8, and 
89-90. Prologue to Confessio Amantis: 1-2, 9-10, 25-6, 29-30, 33-4, 39-40, 
43-4, 49-50, 55-6, 65-6, 67-8, 71-2, 83-4, 87-8, and 91-2. Tale of the Three 
Questions: 3069-70, 75-6, 83-4, 89-90, 3103-4, 5-6, 7-8, 11-2, 19-20, 21-2, 35-6, 
41-2, and. 63-4. Should anyone be tempted to verify the presence in 
Chaucer’s works of some of the other rime-pairs, the best way, for rather 
common rimes likely to occur in C. T. is by means of the Rime Index to 
the Ellesmere MS. For others it is quicker to use the Concordance, taking 
first the less usual of the two riming words and noting the verse lines that 
end with it (all of them or just a few according to their number in the 
Concordance and to the probable frequency of the rime in Chaucer), then, 
under the other word of the rime, looking for references to lines that might 
rime with those noted, keeping in mind which of the poems are in stanzas. 
Should the Concordance give only specimens of the riming words, the only 
possible checking is of course by means of the Rime Indezes. 

° H.g. ll. 35-50, largely translated from the Tractatus, or 103-12, 134-44 
added by our rimer. 
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of accretions, short ones and long ones, and the Chaucerian turns 
noted by Professor Brown and Dr. Bergen belong either to sections 
that have no counterpart whatsoever in the Trractatus,’° or to short 
insertions," or to passages freely paraphrased,’? never to any por- 
tion translated really closely.** 


4) Finally, without using this as a positive argument, Professor 
Brown claims that the place occupied by An Holy Medytacion in 
R. 3. 20 of Trinity College, Cambridge, lends at least some plausi- 
bility to his suggestion of Chaucerian authorship. The manuscript 
is in the hand of the famous scribe John Shirley: 


In the Trinity manuscript ‘An Holy Medytacion’ appears without the 
name of any author, but it immediately follows Chaucer’s ‘Compleynte of 
Anelida’ (p. 106). After the ‘Medytacion’ comes ‘A lytel tretis made 
by Thomas Occleve’ (The Epistle of Cupid), and then come two more of 
Chaucer’s minor poems, ‘The Balade of Fortune,’ and ‘ Truth,’ though in 
both cases without ascription to him. Thus ‘An Holy Medytacion’ stands 
in a group of five pieces of which the first, fourth, and fifth are known to 
be by Chaucer while only the third is certainly not his work (p. 1005). 


But the Chaucerian pieces mentioned here by Dr. Brown are only 
three out of the ten contained in the manuscript and numbered in 


order of their appearance as 48—51, 52, 53, 54—71, 72 (— 54), 
73—177 and 80.1* The scattering revealed by those figures (and it 
is only worse in the case of the Lydgate poems) ** warns us at once 


10]. 10-1, 33-4, 53, 55, 56, 66, 80, 86, 91, 118, 146, 154. 

41 L1. 18, 113, 150. 12. 29. 

18 This is, of course, what should have been expected, for in verbatim 
translation not even Chaucer would have much chance of being charac- 
teristically Chaucerian.—I have left out entirely And swoote gan to 
smellen euery mede (1. 9), corresponding to Per prata redolet mira suauitas 
(1. 7) because I do not see how any one could render that Latin line in 
Middle-English decasyllabic verse without calling Chaucer back to our 
minds. Besides, Chaucer’s closest parallels to H. M. 9 are not very close: 
And swote smellen floures white and rede (TC. 1, 158, quoted by Professor 
Brown), And ful of bawme is fleting every mede (TC. 11, 53), And sweete 
smel the ground anon up yaf (A. 2427). 

14See M. R. James, The Western Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge (Cambridge, 1901), no. 600. 

18 Numbered 1 to 5, 7, 11, 15-6, 20, 22-3, 26, 55 to 64, 69-70, 75, 78-9, 
and 82. From the length of these and the Chaucerian pieces, with 33 lines 
on each page, it is clear that no rearrangement of the quires of this MS. 
could bring together the Chaucer or Lydgate poems. The scattering is 
Shirley’s. 
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against assuming that Shirley had any reason for placing An Holy 
Medytacion near Chaucerian pieces. In the second place, both 
Fortune and Truth have, in R. 3. 20, their ascriptions to Chaucer 
in the hand of Shirley.** Of the other Chaucer poems in the manu- 
script only no. 77,7 which does not seem to be written in Shirley’s 
hand, is without its correct ascription by Shirley (no. 71 to oure 
laureate poete of Albyon and all other to Chaucier). Similarly 
against 28 pieces correctly ascribed to Lydgate we find (leaving 
our H.M. out of consideration) only one Lydgate poem without 
ascription.1* These facts, and the well known ‘ gossipy’ way in 
which Shirley gives us in this manuscript all the information he 
has as to where, and by whom, and in what circumstances Chau- 
cerian and other pieces were written ** suggest as extremely proba- 
ble that this well informed scribe had not heard even a rumor 
pointing to Chaucer (or anybody) as author of An Holy Medytacion. 
(To exhaust the manuscript question let us note here that the only 
other manuscript which contains the H.M., Ashmole 59 of the 
Bodleian, is, like the earlier R. 3. 20 of Trinity College, in the hand 
of Shirley, who now ascribes the piece to Lydgate. Whether or not 
we incline to give credence to his statement 7° we must agree that 


it does not speak in favor of Chaucer.) 


1° No. 53, A balade made by Chaucier of pe lower and of dame fortune; 
no. 54, Balade pt Chaucier made on his deeth bedde, Flee fro pe press, etc. 
There are two other poems correctly ascribed to Chaucer between Occleve’s 
treatise (no. 50) and Fortune. They are: Pallyaunce betwene Mars and 
Venus ... made by Geffrey Chaucier at the comandement of ... duc John 
of Lancastre (no. 51), and A balade translated out of frenshe by Chaucier 
Geffrey, be frenshe made Sir Oter de Grauntsomme knight Savosyen: per 
nys so hye coumfort to my pleasaunce ... (no. 52). 

17 The stanza of the Troilus beginning A wheston is no kervyng instru- 
ment (1, 631 ff.) ; it has no other heading beyond the words Pandare to 
Troylus. 

18 No. 79; MacCracken, op. cit., XIII-xIv, suggests an explanation for 
this. Nos. 5, 16, and 23, not ascribed to anybody’ in the portions of 
headings copied by James, are all ascribed to Lydgate further on in those 
headings. For this and other valuable information concerning the manu- 
script I wish to thank the most obliging Librarian of Trinity College, 
Mr. H. M. Adams. 

1° See in James’ Catalogue nos. 6, 8, 27, 56, 59, 60, 61, and 62. When 
the name of the author is unknown to Shirley he gives us what other data 
he has; see nos. 66, 84; also 65. 

2°QOn the advanced age of the scribe when this MS. was written, and 
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To close this section, I fear that none of the arguments offered by 
Dr. Brown proves or even supports his thesis. I shall now present 
my objections against his theory. Though none of them claims to 
be absolutely decisive in itself, their combination may, it is hoped, 
be deemed sufficient in the circumstances. 


1) The first of those objections is the subject matter, not so 
much of the sections translated from the Latin—is not Chaucer 
the author, or at least the translator of the Parson’s Tale and Of 
the Wreched Engendrynge of Mankynde?—but of the passages 
freely contributed by the English rimer. The main ones are: the 
warnings against flesh, the descriptions of paradise and hell, and 
the exhortation to contrition, confession and penance.”* Not only 
do these insertions reinforce the religious and didactic character of 
the poem—a change which in itself does not speak strongly against 
Chaucerian authorship—but the way in which they are introduced, 
some quite absurdly,”* others both illogically and with monotonous 
recurrence,”* betrays almost unmistakably a previously acquired 
habit of falling back upon such topics at every moment, in season 
and out. Such a habit surely was never characteristic of Chaucer; 


on the errors it contains especially with regards to the Lydgate canon, see 
Eleanor Hammond, MLN., xrx (1904), 36, and Angl., xxvir (1904), 386 
and 397-8; Carleton Brown, MILN., xt (1925), 284-5; and MacCracken, 
op. cit., pp. Xxxi-ii. 

*1 It may be worth noting that outside of the Parson’s Tale, where the 
full treatment of penitence (perhaps the mere translation of a treatise on 
penitence) is the assigned task, the subject never seems to come back to 
Chaucer’s mind.’ Indeed, outside of the Parson’s Tale, the very words 
contrition and satisfaction are used only once each, and that once in 
translation, satisfaction in Boethius, contrition in Melibeus. 

22So is the description of paradise, even keeping in mind that the 
poem is aptly called a meditation. Following the Tractatus, the Middle- 
English rimer has told us how our condition, from birth onwards, 
gets only worse and worse. When he comes to God’s stern judgment we 
naturally expect as climax something about hell, but what we get first 
is a passage of 13 lines on heavenly bliss (corresponding to the brief 
concession Se bene wiueris non perdis premium), and then the awkward 
link, Also bewar nowe on pat oper syde (87). 

*° The warning against flesh recurs in 98-102, 105-6, 111-2, 143-4, and 
less definite, in 135-6. The absence of any connexion with what precedes 
or follows is especially striking in 111-2. The Tractatus has no such 
definite warnings, but only exhortation to flee from vice, and that only 
in one passage, 76-84. 
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it suggests rather definitely, if not a professional preacher, at least 
a moralizer by inclination and practice. 


2) My second reason for calling the piece un-Chaucerian is its 
poverty, both emotional and intellectual. Religion, to be sure, did 
not always inspire Chaucer with the deep tender love of the Prioress’ 
Tale or raise him to the moral dignity of Trouthe, but still I find it 
hard to imagine him as writing, in what can be called complete 
independence of his model, a verse piece of this length, treating of 
God’s infinite generosity in only the poorest pedestrian couplets, 
touching on the mystery of Redemption, and—still more signifi- 
cant—verging on the ever alluring question of free will (1. 104) 
without even enough philosophical interest in these questions to 
bring the different topics into coherent relations.** Professor 
Brown, I know, inclines to place the H. M. quite early in Chau- 
cer’s career, but I am afraid this cannot go far towards reconciling 
us with his theory. Are we asked to believe that the teachings of 
the Catholic church were stamped upon Chaucer’s memory years 
before they stirred either his warm heart, his vivid imagination, 
or his ever alert mind? The ABC is rather instructive in this re- 
spect. It is generally admitted that Chaucer wrote it in his youth. 
Yet an occasional rearrangement of ideas *5 and the enormous im- 
provement over the French model in beauty of expression all 
through the poem reveal as much awareness and feeling as can be 
disclosed in this kind of stanza to stanza translation. The Second 
Nun’s Prologue also is likely to be a rather early piece of work; 
it has, however, an easily followed line of thought and the accent 
of earnestness and sincerity. 


3) My next objection is the un-Chaucerian character given to 
certain lines by their syntax, phrases or words. Two constructions 


** See notes 22 and 23. 
8 In the first stanza, after the French poet, sinful and repentant, has 
thrown himself under the protection of the Virgin (ll. 1-6), his ll. 7-8, 
Puis qu’en toy ont tous repaire 
Bien me doy vers toy retraire, 
seem dictated by cold, calculating reason, and are a distinct anticlimax. 
Chaucer seized upon their idea for the opening of his poem; the gain, 
logical and poetical, is enormous.—The English poem and its French source 
are printed on opposite pages by Furnivall, A One Text Print of Chaucer’s 
Minor Poems, Chaucer Society, 1869-80, 84-99. 


2 
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sound un-Chaucerian : the inversion in 73 (Weel if pou hast doone), 
and the use of do in 106 (Let not py flesshly lustes beestyal Vnto 
pe feonde do make py soule thral). In four cases the end of a 
couplet is marked by a turn of expression at least unexpected from 
Chaucer’s pen: the reinforced negation noon oper nought (38), the 
expression in pis kynde (44) instead of the familiar in pis manere, 
the use of bytweene as an adverb (32), and the verb master in 
Lest pat py soule ymaysterd be (100).?* In each of these cases 
the need of a rime will naturally seem to provide a sufficient ex- 
planation for an unusual turn. But the cases are four, and it is 
hard to think of Chaucer, who nearly always, even in his early 
works, rimes without apparent difficulty, as forced, four times in 
such close succession and by mere rime problems, out of his own 
usual and natural ways of expression.?” As to the words never 
used in Chaucer’s recognized works, we must be careful not to draw 
any conclusion from their mere number, striking as it certainly is, 
for some unquestionably Chaucerian pieces, Fortune e.g. have al- 
most as high a ratio of words never used by Chaucer anywhere 
else. The significant thing is that, in four cases, we should know 
quite definitely that another turn would have occurred to Chaucer: 
a) unto studye holly I gan attende (36; no variant noted by Mac- 
Cracken) ; this verb is unknown to Chaucer; here it rimes with 
accende, obviously suggested by the Latin accendunt. But Chaucer’s 
habitual verb in this sense is entende, which would have provided 
just as good a rime. 6) slelely (40; no variant noted) ; Chaucer’s 
form is slyly. c) ymaysterd be (100) ; so in Trinity College MS.; 


2°T doubt whether Chaucer ever added a second negation to noon oper 
(no example is found among the specimens listed in the Concordance). 
Kynde in the sense of style, manner, does occur a few times, but in pis 
kynde never does, while the more pleasantly sounding in pis manere is 
found over 60 times. Of bytween as adverb, meaning meamovhile, Chaucer 
has only the doubtful case of TO, m1, 823 (It is just as likely to be the 
preposition used in a loose way, to mean: Criseyde is walking arm in 
arm between her nieces). On ymaysterd, see text below. 

27 Also rotunnesse (124) and dyleccyoun (144), neither of which is found 
in Chaucer, occur at the end of couplets in H.M. But Chaucer uses rotten, 
delectable, and delectation. 

2°In the 79 lines of this Balade we find four words not used elsewhere 
in Chaucer: reddour (l. 13), hyene (35), prenostik (54), and intresse 
(71); within the last 150 lines of The Complaint of Mars I note valaunse 
(145), mystihed (224), enfortuned (259), sable (284), and chevise (289). 
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Ashmole 59 has bymaistred. Chaucer knows neither form of the 
verb; he would have phrased the whole couplet differently and very 
probably used the substantive maistrie with either have or get. d) 
for py behowue (115; no variant noted). Behouue is frequently 
used by Chaucer as verb, always impersonal, never as noun. With- 
out even changing the rest of the couplet we could find in his usual 
vocabularly several suitable expressions: to py profit, to advaunce 
pee, etc.*® 


4) Finally that very frequency of characteristically Chaucerian 
phrases which, according to Dr. Brown, points to Chaucerian 
authorship, in my judgment not only fails to do so but is the clearest 
earmark of imitative work. As typically Chaucerian I will accept 
all but one *° of the phrases or turns listed by Professor Brown: 


warisshed of hir drede (10), pou gestest nomore of me (56), Al Ioye and 
mirthe pat may erekened bee (86), such noyse and showting of feondes 
blaake (91), let see (118), whyles pou hast tyme and space (113), and 
moost worpy creature Pat in bis worlde is while pat it shal dure (149-50). 


Also about half of those pointed out by Dr. Bergen: ** 


parde (18), certain it wolde not be (29),8* as I gesse (113), and trust 
pow me (154). 


To those I suggest adding: 


with lusty herte (11),** ne wol I not devyse (53) ,** several expressions in 
ll. 63-6—deebe whome pou ne mayst astert ... takepe pee by pe hert... 
and streynep pee so sore Pat in pis worlde pou lyve mayst no more **— 
and finally Pat oure lord God ne bee not wroth with pee (146) .** 


% beacessyf in be peyne ... of pexcessyf tourmentrye (95) is omitted in 
this list because Ashmole 59 has instead Chaucer’s familiar passinge. The 
other words never used by Chaucer and left out as insignificant are: 
lenkebe (13; lengthing in Astr. can be taken either as noun or as 
participle) ; accende (35) is dictated by accendunt; lysse, nyttes (120) 
translate the Latin; beestyal (105), filthy (123), rotunmesse (124), and 
dyleccyoun (144) are all cognates of words frequently used by Chaucer. 

3° See n. 13. 

*2 Quoted by Dr. Brown pp. 1008-9. 

82 Cf. G. 845, H. 151, B. 1766. 

83 Cf. A. 1513, E. 1173. 

%4 Cf. TC. m1, 1676, F. 65, and E. 2033. 

55 Cf. Comp. to his Lady 22, F. 1022, TO. 1, 606, m1, 1071, rv, 1190. 

8° Cf. ABC. 52. 
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A few of those phrases or lines are felt as Chaucerian mainly be- 
cause of qualities—terseness, color, directness, perfect rhythm— 
recognized as typical of the master; most of them, however, pri- 
marily because of Chaucer’s repeated use of them or of very similar 
ones. It is as such that they interest us here. Let us pick in 
Chaucer’s works a few passages at random, and we shall have to 
admit—this, of course, cannot be demonstrated—that striking 
phrases occurring elsewhere in his works in nearly the same form 
are indeed veryrare. He has, to be sure, his little pets, and they are 
quite a number, but they are used much too judiciously to appear 
very often or ever to irritate us as would a recognized or overworked 
cliché. But nothing is easier than to borrow lat see or whiles pou 
hast tyme and space, and the imitator—or mere admirer and 
emulator of Chaucer—is consequently almost doomed to fall into 
the always gaping pitfall awaiting all but the wariest plagiarists. 
And that gives him away, for no other indication of unauthenticity 
is as decisive as an overdose of the easily imitable.*’ 

To collect our facts and surmises, I believe that our poet must 
have been an ecclesiastic, with a preaching habit, good intentions, 
an inactive brain, and not over intense emotions. But he liked 
Chaucer, and to his extensive and probably repeated reading of his 
works he owed his relative facility in writing acceptable couplets 
and his familiarity with many of the master’s colorful and vivid 
phrases. He used as many as he could; I even suspect his eager- 
ness to place them to be the best explanation for several additions 
to the Latin Tractatus.** But there is no reason to think that he 
consciously strove to deceive either his contemporaries or twentieth 


®™ Two points which are likely to occur to the reader as possible argu- 
ments in favor of our view have been purposely omitted. a) We should 
expect that Chaucer, writing on paradise and hell, would echo Dante, and 
the poet of the H. M. does not. But we do not know when Chaucer first 
read the Divine Comedy. b) The antipenultimate rimes in ion or ioun, of 
which we find four examples in the Medytacion are not very common in 
Chaucer (see Dr. Brown, 1005, text and n. 18). Using the Rime Index to 
the Ellesmere Manuscript, I count 25 such rimes in C.7., thus an average 
of one in every 700 lines. But it is all a question of the subject treated, 
for within 53 lines (from G. 804 to 855) the C. Y. 7. has four such rimes; 
in its first 728 lines H. F. has four too. The number of them in the H. M. 
is accordingly of no significance. 

88 Especially ll. 63-6, and 10-1. 
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century critics. The introduction on Spring, in which Dr. Brown 
sees a first adumbration of the opening of the Canterbury Prologue, 
is, I believe, quite adequately accounted for by our view. The 
resemblances between A. 1-11 and the description in the T’ractatus, 
sufficiently explained by the vogue of such descriptions, were, how- 
ever, striking enough to call inevitably the Prologue to the C. T. to 
the mind of a Chaucer lover (assuming our poet could have rimed 
without thinking of Chaucer). Hence, I believe, the insertion of ll. 
5-6, 10-1 and 34 into the description. The bulk of it, however, is 
much too closely translated for reminiscences of Chaucer to have 
played any appreciable part in the choice of words.** As to date, we 
must place the H. M. between 1400 (perhaps before, but not much) 
and the writing of the Trinity College manuscript,*® thus in the 
first half of the fifteenth century. Nothing of all this disagrees in the 
least with Shirley’s ascription of the piece to Lydgate. But, as Dr. 
Brown pointed out in his first article, most of Lydgate’s short poems 
are in stanzas, not couplets; it is Dr. Bergen’s opinion that the 
rhythm and wording in the Medytacion are not those of Lydgate; 
and a good deal of weight might reasonably be given to the re- 
ticence of the well informed Shirley in a manuscript where all but 
one of the Lydgate pieces are properly ascribed to their author. But 
this question must be left for Lydgate specialists to investigate. 


GERMAINE DEMPSTER 
Chicago 





*° The poet follows his guide even where the latter misconstrues the 
Apocalypse of Golias, the secondary source which suggested to him the 
introduction on Spring. The Apoc. Gol., ll. 5-6, has Hstive medio diei 
tempore Frondosa recubans Jovis sub arbore.... It is in the middle of 
a Summer day, not especially in the middle of Summer, that shade is likely 
to be welcome; yet our Tractatus, after 16 lines on the blessings of Spring, 
goes on: Predicti temporis me circa medium, which the English rimer 
faithfully translates Amiddes pis sesoun. 

*° John Shirley is supposed to have died in 1456 at a very advanced age. 
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AN AFFIRMATIVE REPLY 


Even when one’s literary theories are contested it is gratifying 
to have them accorded prompt and serious consideration. Limits 
of time and space make it impossible for me to reply in detail to 
the objections raised by my two critics, who though they arrive at 
the same conclusion do not in all respects argue from the same 
point of view. 

The text of the poem to which Shirley gave the colorless title 
“ An Holy Medytacion” is marred by his eccentric spellings (Cf. 
Skeat, Ozf. Ch., 1, 76), but for these he alone is responsible, as a 
comparison with other Chaucerian pieces copied by this scribe will 
show. Shirley is also accountable for the non-Chaucerian form of 
the possessive pronoun, peire (which, by the way, appears only once 
in the Trinity MS. of our poem—see Tatlock, note 3), since in the 
same MS. this form occurs again in Shirley’s text of the Complaint 
of Mars (line 52). 

Professor Tatlock, in truth, merely glances at these matters in 
passing but lays more stress upon the occurrence at ll. 119/20 of 
“ hermaphrodite rime,” which, he says, is “ never found in Chaucer.” 
But the accent in these lines is surely spitting: thing, and Chaucer 
gives us scores of present participles accented on the ultima, e. g. 


Men, hors, houndes, and other thing; 
And al men speken of hunting (B. D. 349/50). 


In this case, as in our text, thing is a neuter plural form (as also 
hors). Consequently I am unable to understand how either line 
can be regarded as an instance of hermaphrodite rime. Slelely in 
line 40 is, of course, a case of dittography—Shirley meant to write 
slely. This emendation will involve no metrical difficulty if in the 
same line past is corrected to Chaucer’s form, passed. The scansion 
of the line, 
So slély pt negh p4ssed was and géon, 


may be compared with T. C. 1. 582: 
This Pandare, thit neigh malt for wé and rotthe. 


Neither the phrase do make (1. 106) nor the use of suwe (1. 130) 
seems to require justification: cf. do make in A. 1905 and do werche 
(G 545). While Chaucer does not use swwe as frequently as folwe, 


1] take this opportunity to explain that the dedicatory issue of PMLA. 
took me completely by surprise. Had I been aware of the impending 
honor, I should have requested that my article be reserved for another 
occasion, 
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the Concordance shows 9 instances, in one of which folwe and sue 
occur together. There is nothing surprising in the use of ymaysterd 
(1. 100), even though this does not occur in the admitted works of 
Chaucer. Gower uses maistred in the Conf. Am. (Iv. 3518). 

Both Mr. Tatlock and Mrs. Dempster object that instead of 
dyleccyoun (1. 144) Chaucer elsewhere uses the form “ delectation.” 
But dileccioun is a fourteenth-century English word, used by Wyclif 
and by Hoccleve. And in the present passage— 


Py soule putte from his dyleccyoun— 


it is the very word which fits the sense, as will be seen by referring 
to the definition in the NZD: 


Love, affection: almost always, spiritual or Christian love, or the love of 
God to man or of man to God. 


Mrs. Dempster notes certain other locutions which impress her as 
non-Chaucerian: (1) the inverted order in “ Weel if bou hast 
doone” (1. 73), but weel is emphatic and the order is no more 
forced than “ Henne over a myle” (C.687) or “She wrong do 
wolde to no wyght” (B.D. 1016) ; (2) the use of bytweene as an 
adverb in 1. 32—though she notes the apparent adverbial use in T. C. 
11. 823. Moreover, she fails to observe Chaucer’s fondness for us- 
ing this word at the end of the line—eleven instances besides that 
in this poem; (3) the phrase “ in bis kynde ” (= in this manner), 
which, however, may be compared with “ in so sly a kinde ” (G. 981) 
or “in swich a kinde ” (T. C. 111. 334), where it is used in exactly 
this sense; (4) “ attende ” (1. 36) for “ entende,” which with little 
doubt is to be charged to Shirley’s account. 

“The commonplace character of the rimes, easy and cheap,” 
asserts Mr. Tatlock, “is noteworthy.” Among the 90 rimes are 4 
with -cioun, “ and worse yet 7 with the suffix -nesse . . . Chaucer 
admits such, but not in such profusion in easy couplet-verse.” As 
to -ciown rimes, I note 4 in the Wife of Bath’s Prol. between D 615 
and 702 (44 couplets), 4 in the Friars Tale between D 1319-1618 
(150 couplets) and 4 in the Somonour’s Tale between D 1925-2136 
(106 couplets)—an average profusion about equal to that in our 
poem. As to -nesse rimes, 6 are found in the Pardoners Tale, 3 in 
the Franklin’s Tale, 3 in the Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 5 in the 
Boke of the Duchess, and 3 in the Hous of Fame. As might be ex- 
pected, the number of -nesse rimes is larger in the stanzaic pieces: 
14 instances in the Third Book of Troilus alone, 5 in the Man of 
Law’s Tale, and 3 in Truth (28 lines)—though it would not have 
occurred to me to describe the rimes in this piece as “easy and 
cheap.” 
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Mrs. Dempster, considering the ratio in our poem of Chaucerian 
rime-pairs to those not found in Chaucer (60: 30), shows that the 
ratio of Chaucerian rime-pairs is slightly larger in Gamelyn (31: 14) 
and in two selected passages in the Confessio Amantis (31:15 and 
37:13, respectively)—though this hardly warrants her statement 
“ that writers roughly contemporary with Chaucer and partly under 
his influence are apt to use not only as many but many more 
Chaucerian rime-pairs than did the author of our H. M.” 

Finally, Mrs. Dempster very surprisingly shifts the attack to the 
opposite flank: “ That very frequency of characteristically Chau- 
cerian phrases which, according to Dr. Brown, points to Chaucerian 
authorship, in my judgment not only fails to do so but is the clearest 
earmark of imitative work.” I must leave the reader to judge of 
the evidence which she presents. It is clear that she has spread 
her net to catch the game either coming or going. The single note 
of consistency which runs throughout her paper is her firm con- 
viction that Chaucer was not the author. 

Mr. Tatlock concludes his examination of the text of our poem 
with these findings: 

The English poem... so far as its subject and ordering go might have 
been written by Chaucer. ... There is no strong reason why Chaucer 
should not write a poem much like this, one or two short passages sound 


like him and would hardly be expected from another, there is not very 
much in the style or content which says No to his authorship. 


Nevertheless, he rejects the possibility that this poem was the 
work listed in the Prologue of the LGW because the subject matter 
does not agree with Chaucer’s designation of it. In Pope Innocent’s 
treatise, the first five chapters are devoted “to the odiousness of 
conception and gestation.” 

Now this last is just what Chaucer tells us he wrote about ... and as he 
only says his work was Of the Wretched Engendering of Mankind we should 
take him at his word. . . . This phrase can mean only the human process 


which ends at birth; if Chaucer meant something else, he had plenty of 
English words in his head to say so. 


Tet us take Mr. Tatlock at his word: the first five chapters of 
De Contemptu Mundi are headed: (1) De miserabili humane con- 
ditionis ingressu, (2) De vilitate miserie ipsius hominis, (3) Divisio 
conceptionis, (4) De conceptione infantis, (5) Quali cibo conceptus 
nutriatur in utero. They cover altogether scarcely more than two 
and a half columns in the Patrologia Latina. If Chaucer’s treatise, 
as Mr. Tatlock insists, was narrowly restricted to these topics, I 
for one would not regret the fact that no copy has survived. In my 
opinion, however, the word “ engendring ” was not used with refer- 
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ence merely to procreation, but Chaucer had in mind rather man’s 
existence as conditioned by his inheritance from Adam. As he put 
it in the Persones Tale, “Of thilke Adam toke we thilke sinne 
original ; for of him fleshly descended be we alle, and engendred of 
vile and corrupt matere.” One must consider not only etymological 
definitions but also medieval usage. And according to medieval 
usage the “ engendering ” of man’‘is never discussed apart from but 
always connected with man’s wretched state consequent upon 
Adam’s sin. For example, in the Pricke of Conscience, which was 
more widely read in the fourteenth century than any other English 
treatise of religious instruction, the author announces the theme 
of his First Book in these words: 


Pe first party, to knaw and hafe in mynde 
Es of be wrechednes of mans kynde. 


In this First Book, which by the way draws much of its material 
directly from Pope Innocent’s treatise, the poet dilates on the 
wretchedness of man’s condition: 


Begynnyng of mans lyf, bat first es, 
Contenes mykel wrechednes. 


However, he does not limit himself to this, but pursues his theme 
through the three parts of human life, “ Bygynnyng, midward, and 
endyng,” and concludes with the repulsiveness of the human corpse 
which becomes food for the worms. Except for the postponement 
of the description of Heaven and Hell to Books vi and vit, the 
contents of Book 1 in the Pricke of Conscience traverse, though 
with more prolixity, the same ground which is covered in our poem. 
In fact, so well established was this sequence that even Chaucer, 
embarking upon the theme of man’s wretched beginning, could 
hardly avoid the equally wretched details of his ending (which were 
likewise set forth in the Latin rhythmus on which our poem was 
based). 

In the light of general medieval usage, Mr. Tatlock’s restriction 
of Chaucer’s “ Engendring ” to “ the human process which ends at 
birth ” appears arbitrary and perverse. Chaucer’s theme, as I see 
it, did not differ essentially from that of the Rhythmus, “ De 
miseria humana tractatus.” 

Nor is it an argument against identifying this poem as Chaucer’s 
“ Wreched Engendring ” that the author deliberately omits the more 
disgusting details which stood in his source— 


I wol eschuwe it for byne honeste 
Wher-fore of bat pou getest nomore of me. 


These details the author of the Pricke of Conscience gives at 
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length (ll. 444-461, 518-27)—-but he was not Chaucer! To my 
mind the abridgment of these details in our poem merely serves 
as evidence of Chaucer’s good taste. After all, these details were 
in no way essential to the moral lesson which the poem enforces. 

To sum up briefly. The poem whose text Shirley has preserved 
for us meets successfully the linguistic objections raised by Mr. 
Tatlock and Mrs. Dempster and, as both these critics concede, nota- 
bly resembles the poems of Chaucer in phrase and metre. Indeed, 
Mrs. Dempster argues that it is so much like Chaucer that it must 
be regarded as the work of a conscious imitator. The foremost imi- 
tator of Chaucer was Lydgate, but none of his known pieces succeed 
as well in catching Chaucer’s style and rhythm. Moreover, the 
monk of Bury’s authorship has been rejected by a Lydgate specialist, 
the editor of the Fall of Princes and the Troy Book. Finally, the 
main substance of our poem comes, at second hand, from Pope 
Innocent’s De Contemptu Mundi, and Chaucer, in listing his own 
“ Of the Wreched Engendring of Mankinde,” adds: “ As man may 
in Pope Innocent y-finde.” 

There is, I realize, an element of disappointment in giving up 
one’s speculations in regard to “lost” works; and if the text of 
“ Origenes upon the Maudeleyne,” for example, were unexpectedly 
to turn up, very possibly Chaucerians might find that it differed 
materially from their notion of it. But the identification of the 
present poem as Chaucer’s “ Wreched Engendryng of Mankinde ” 
would at least relieve us from painful speculations as to the sort 
of treatise he composed on “ the human process which ends at birth.” 

“ E pur si muove!” 

CARLETON Brown 

New York University 





THE ARMING OF SIR THOPAS 


Significant parallels for many of the details in Chaucer’s bur- 
lesque, Sir Thopas, have been pointed out in a number of separate 
English metrical romances. Thus, all the herbs and spices listed 
in B 1950-5, in addition to others, are found in Kyng Alisaunder ;* 
the catalogue of birds, the vision of the elf-queen (B 1956-68, and 
2023-5), as well as the “sadel of rewel-boon” (B 2068) and the 
“ dappull gray steede” (B 2074) exhibit verbal parallels to Thomas 


1 Ed. Henry Weber, Metrical Romances, Edinb., 1810, 1,278 (vv. 6792 ff.). 
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of Erceldoune.? As to the plot of Sir Thopas, it is more difficult 
to reach a positive conclusion, inasmuch as the story is interrupted 
before the main action begins, but Professor Magoun * has called 
attention to the “ virtual identity of setting, actors, and action in 
the Ile d’Or episode of Libeaus Desconus.” * 

For one section of Chaucer’s parody, however,—the arming of 
Sir Thopas for his encounter with the giant Olifaunt—no definite 
literary source has yet been suggested, although Chaucer develops 
this part of his story with considerable detail devoting to it no 
less than thirty-one lines: 


He dide next his white leere, 
Of clooth of lake fyn and cleere, 
A breech and eek a sherte; 
And next his sherte an aketoun, 
And over that an haubergeoun 
For percynge of his herte; 


And over that a fyn hawbherk, 
Was al ywroght of Jewes werk, 
Ful strong it was of plate; 
And over that his cote-armour 
As whit as is a lilye flour, 

In which he wol debate. 


His sheeld was al of gold so reed, 
And therinne was a bores heed, 

A charbocle by his syde; 
And there he swoor on ale and breed 
How that the geaunt shal be deed, 

Bityde what bityde! 


His jambeux were of quyrboilly, 
His swerdes shethe of yvory, 

His helm of latoun bright; 
His sadel was of rewel boon, 


?Ed. James A. H. Murray, EETS., Or. Ser. 61 (1875), 2 (vv. 29-36, 41 
and 49). 

® PMLA., xLil (1927), 833 ff. 

*For others who have suggested parallels see especially E. Kélbing, 
“Zu Chaucer’s Sir Thopas,” Eng. Stud., x1, 495 ff.; Caroline Strong, “ Sir 
Thopas and Sir Guy,’ MIN., xxmm (1908), 73 ff. and 102ff. Dr. Carl 
Schmirgel describes in the Appendix to Sir Bevis of Hamtoun, EETS., Ex. 
Ser. Lxv (1894), parallels common to a host of romances. A more inclu- 
sive list of materials on this subject may be found in Professor F. N. 
Robinson’s The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Boston, 1933, p. 842. 
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His brydel as the sonne shoon, 
Or as the moone light. 


His spere was of fyn ciprees, 
That bodeth werre, and nothyng pees, 
The heed ful sharpe ygrounde; 
His steede was al dappull gray, 
It gooth an ambil in the way 
Ful softely and rounde 
In londe. (B 2047-77) 


Writers on medieval armor have repeatedly pointed to this pas- 
sage as a source of information in regard to tie actual practice of 
arming knights in Chaucer’s time. Meyrick® treats Chaucer’s 
testimony as that of an expert on armor in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; Ffoulkes*® cites Sir Thopas as authority for the wearing of 
“jambeux ” and the helmet of “latoun”; and in the opinion of 
Barron, “ Chaucer’s Sir Thopas must always be cited for the de- 
fense of this age.” * ° 

In spite of the serious consideration accorded by authorities on 
armor to Chaucer’s account of the arming of Sir Thopas, Pro- 
fessor Manly ® regards the passage as “ absurd from beginning to 
end ”: 


This procedure [that of arming the knight] is distinctly contrary to 
the customs of the time, as we learn from documents that are almost 
contemporary and that certainly represent the uniform practice. The 
knight when armed for battle or tournament did not wear next his skin 
breeches and shirt of silk, linen, or any other thin cloth, but a thick well 
padded jerkin. The next items are equally absurd.® 

The aketon was not worn by a knight under his armour but was a 
padded jacket with plates of metal sewed on it and was specifically the 
defensive armour of the common foot soldier. It was therefore an absurdity 
that the knight should don an aketon, a double absurdity that he should 
put on over it a haubergeon; a triple absurdity that over these should be 
worn a “fyn hawberk”; and a final touch of perfection that the “ cote 


5 Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, A Critical Inquiry into Antient Armour, Lon- 
don, 1842, 11, 7, 76. 

* Charles Ffoulkes, Armour and Weapons, Oxford, 1909, pp. 33, 34. 

*Oswald Barron, Arms and Armour, Encyc. Brit., eleventh ed. (1910), 
11, 587. 

*“Sir Thopas: A Satire,” Hssays and Studies by Members of the 
English Association, x11, 70. 

* Professor Manly here quotes B 2050-2058. See supra for the text. 
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armour,” which should display the armorial bearings of the knight, was 
blank. 


As whit as is a lilye flour. 


Let us consider briefly the absurdities which Professor Manly 
perceives in Chaucer’s account. 


1. An armed knight, he objects, did not wear breeches and 
shirt next his skin. Yet, Strutt? declares that a knight wore 
these undergarments when arraying himself for the tournament. 
This statement he bases on “repeated authority” and cites as 
evidence a passage from the Romance of Lancelot de Lac according 
to which a knight after disarming himself retired to bed, but 
without removing either shirt or breeches: 


Il se couchera mais n’oste ne sa chemise 
ne ses braies.2+ 


2. The aketoun, according to Professor Manly, “ was specifically 
the defensive armour of the common foot soldier. It was therefore 
an absurdity that the knight should don an aketon.” Nevertheless, 
the metrical romances, which were not intentionally striving for 
absurdity, frequently represent their knightly heroes as wearing 
the aketoun, as one may perceive by referring to the text of The 
Sege of Melayne,? Sir Bevis of Hamtoun,* Richard Coer de 
Lion,* Libeaus Desconus,> Guy of Warwick* Roman de Gay- 
don," and Otuel and Roland to be discussed in greater detail 


1° Joseph Strutt, A Complete View of the Dress and Habits of the People 
of England, London, 1842. 

11 [bid., m1, 51. 

12 Ed. Sidney J. Herrtage, EETS., Ex. Ser. xxxv (1880), p. 30. 
per ouer he keste an acton syne (v. 917). 

18 Ed. E. Kélbing, EETS., Ex. Ser. xtv1 (1885), p. 47. 
Hauberk ne scheld ne actoun (v. 1003). 

14 Ed. Henry Weber, Metrical Romances, Edinb., 1810, 11, 18. 
That Rychard’s feet out of his styropes wente 
For plate, ne for acketon (vv. 373-4). 

18 Kd. Max Kaluza, Leipzig, 1890, p. 68. 
To perce his acketoun. (v. 1229). 

16 Ed. J. Zupitza, EETS., Ex. Ser. xxv, xxv, p. 84. 
Thorowe hawberke and haketone. (v. 2964). 

17 Eds. F. Guessard and 8. Luce, Paris, 1862, p. 196. 
Sor l’auqueton qui d’or fu pointurez 
Vesti l’auberc qui fors fu et serrez. (vv. 6485-6). 
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presently.1* It may also be found in the Chronicle of Bertrand du 
Guesclin,’® and in a lyric of the fourteenth century, “ The Knight 
of Christ.” °° 

For our present purpose it is not necessary to decide whether 
the aketoun consisted entirely of buckram or leather, or whether 
it had plates of metal sewed to it.2*. The point is merely that the 
word “ aketoun,” which Chaucer here uses in his account of the 
arming of Sir Thopas, is the very word which appears in the text 
of the romances. 


3. It was a “double absurdity,” according to Professor Manly, 
that Sir Thopas should put on a habergeoun over his aketoun; and 
“a triple absurdity ” that over these he should wear a hauberk. 
Here again it is easy to cite from both French and English ro- 
mances examples of hauberks worn over the aketoun.?? On the 
other hand, examples of both habergeoun and hauberk are much 
less frequent. In attempting to explain the mention of both in 
Sir Thopas one must consider the development in armor which 
took place during Chaucer’s time. 

Both the habergeoun and hauberk took their origin from the 
neck guard, which was later enlarged with a square pectoral in 


order to protect the breast.2* Down to the third quarter of the 
fourteenth century, both of these pieces of armor were made of 
mail, the habergeoun being especially effective for rapid move- 
ment, and in surprise attack. Since they were of similar composi- 


18 Infra. 
1° Meyrick, op. cit., 1, 7. 
L’escu li derompi, et le bon jazerant, 
Mais le haucton fut fort, qui fut de bouquerant. 

2° Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century, Oxford, 

1924, p. 223. 
myn acotoun bat spere tre 
pat stong bi swete syde. (vv. 18-19). 

*1 For a discussion see John Hewitt, “The Arms, Armour, and Military 
Usages of the Fourteenth Century,” Gent. Mag., cov (Or. Ser.), 11 ff. Also 
Meyrick, op. cit., 11, 68. 

2 The Sege off Melayne, op. cit., p. 30. 

per ouer he keste an acton syne, 
and it to hym he droughe. 
An hawbarke with a gesserante. 
Also Roman de Gaydon, supra. 
*3 Strutt, op. cit., 1, 52 ff., and 108 ff. 
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tion, habergeoun and hauberk could not easily be worn at the 
same time, and neither in the effigies nor the early fourteenth 
century romances are they seen or mentioned together. But with 
the development in plate armor introduced about 1370, although 
the habergeoun still continued as a small, light piece of mail, the 
hauberk was increased in length by flouncing it with a skirt reach- 
ing to the knees, as is seen in the effigies of the time.* It was a 
hauberk of this new type which was used to augment the haber- 
geoun.”® 

This change in arming is well illustrated by comparing the 
texts of the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century versions of Sir Bevis 
of Hamtoun.?® In the Auchinleck version (second quarter of the 
fourteenth century) one finds the statement: 


Beves dyd on is actoun 
Hit was warp many a toun 
An hauberk him brou3te bat mai (979-81) 


But in the fifteenth-century version in the Manchester MS. we 
read instead: 
Beves dyd on an haburgun, 


Was wrought in meny a good town 
And an haubarke Iosyan hym brought (739-41) 


Although the aketoun is not expressly mentioned in this fifteenth- 
century version there is no reason to suppose that it had been dis- 
carded. Indeed, it would be obviously impossible to wear a haber- 
geoun, a piece of mail, without such a tunic underneath, which 
evidently corresponded to the “gipoun” worn by Chaucer’s 
Knight. 

It may be doubted, therefore, whether Chaucer’s audience would 
have perceived in the aketoun, habergeoun and hauberk worn by 
Sir Thopas the triple absurdity which Professor Manly has pointed 
out. 

On the other hand, Professor Manly appears to be right in recog- 
nizing a satirical touch in the description of the 


24There is an illustration and description of the hauberk of Sir John 
de Creke in Charles H. Ashdown, Armour and Weapons in the Middle 
Ages, London, 1925, p. 72. 

*° J. G. Waller discusses the development of the hauberk in “ The 
Hauberk of Chain Mail,” Archaeologia, trx (1904), 57 ff. 

** Both versions are found in Kélbing’s edition p. 45. 
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cote-armour 
As whit as is a lilye flour. (B 2056-7) 


Instead of being blank, the coat-armor should properly have dis- 
played Sir Thopas’ armorial bearings. To be sure, Professor 
Robinson *" in his note on this line refers to a parallel in Launfal ** 


Hys armur, that was whyt as flour. 


Here, however, the reference is to the suit of armor as a whole, 
whereas Chaucer was referring specifically to the surcoat. Also, 
in the case of Launfal, the context shows that the whiteness of the 
armor was the result of a fairy spell. With the exception of the 
lily-white surcoat, however, the several items in the description of 
the arming of Sir Thopas are corroborated by the testimony of 
the metrical romances. 

How closely Chaucer followed the tradition of the romances in 
the arming of his hero will be made clear when we compare his 
description with the corresponding ones in the English text of 
Otuel and Roland which has recently been edited for the Early 
English Text Society by Dr. M. I. O’Sullivan from the Filling- 
ham MS. in the British Museum.”® Although this manuscript 
was written in the fifteenth century, Miss O’Sullivan shows in her 
Introduction that the extant text of the Otuel and Roland is 
copied from an English version which must have been in existence 
before the middle of the fourteenth century.*® This romance con- 
tains three passages describing respectively the arming of Roland, 
Otuel, and Clarel. 


(1) The Arming of Roland (vv. 282-320). 
On hym an haketoun thay gonne done 
Ouer ** hys hauberk that bry3t schon, 
That ryche was of mayle. 
And it made y-wys 


7 Op. cit., p. 845. 

28 Ed. Joseph Ritson, Met. Rom., London, 1802, 1, 202 (v. 742). 

*° Or. Ser. 198. 

8° Tbid., Introduction. 

** Quer is clearly used adverbially = over that. It would be impossible 
to take ower as a preposition governing “hys hauberk.” The punctuation 
of these lines should be altered by inserting commas after done and Ouer. 
There is an ellipsis here; the real meaning of the second line is “ Ouer 
that (thay gonne done) hys hauberk that bry3t schon.” 
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That was whylom denys prentys 
Off a trewe entayle. 

Estre of langares, that was lel, 
brou3t hym an helm off steel 
fful strong to a-ssayle. 


The helm was grene as glas. 
Tha[t] whylome au3t galyas, 

And sythe kyng barbatyan. 

hym gert in that plas 

with dorundale that good was 
That he by-fore wanne. 

Duk reyner hym brou3t a schyld, 
A fayrer my3t haue be non in feld, 
And that wel many a man telle can, 
with a lyon there-Inne raumpande. 
That whylome aught a geante, 
That was a dou3ty man. 


Tho olyuer hym brou3t a spere, 
As good as any man my3t bere 
In feld to batayle, 

kyng, kny3t, or any ryder 

My3t it ful wel were 

hys enymye to assayle. 

The duk terry sette a-none 

The spores that of gold schone, 
ffor-sothe with-oute fayle. 


Oger hym brou3t hys stede, 

As good as any man my3t lede,— 
hyt was wonne in hongery. 

hit ne bar neuer kny3t at nede, 
But he schulde wel spede, 

And wynne the maystery. 

The sadyl was wel dere worth,— 
The beste a-bouen erthe, 

That eny man my3t a-speye. 


(2) The Arming of Otuel (vv. 357-386). 
ffyrst an haketon of fyn styl, 
And an hauberk y-wrou3t ful wel, 
She dude on that kny3t. 
May-de Rosynet de Rowenel 
An helme brou3t to syre Otuel, 
And on hys heued hyt dy3te. 
The helme was Riche for the nonys, 
Off syluer, gold, and precious stones, 
that schone ful bry3tt. 
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Tho belysent hym gyrde 
with Cursins hys gode swerde, 
that felon was in fy3t. 


tho burde belysent hym brou3t 

A schylde——no bettyr my3t be wrou3t, 
for-sothe with-oute fable. 

hyt was so wel y-wrou3t, 

that none my3t bettyr be thou3t, 

with thre sarisins heuedys of sabyl. 
In sy3te of hys schylde to lede, 

thay brou3ten to hym mygrades stede 
Out of the kyngys stable. 


Anon the stede wyst wel, 

that hys Maystyr Otuel 

schuld to Batayle. 

the mayde rosenet de Rouenel, 

Thoo spores settyn hym, good & lel, 
wyth-outen ony fable. 

the sarisin spronge in-to the sadyl anone, 
And preked the stede & let hym gone, 
that was of fayre entayle. 


(3) The Arming of Clarel (vv. 1217-46). 
An haketon they duden hem vppon, 
And an haberioun pat bry3t schon, 
pat ly3t was for to lede; ** 
And pere on a corset san-fayle,— 
What man so it bare in Batayle, 
The lasse brust hym drede. 


Men Brou3t hym an helm bry3t, 
pat Barnard, be gode kny3t, 

was wont for to were. 

pere-on an adderes heued aply3t,— 
ffor-sothe it was a sely sy3t,— 

In eche Batayle to bere, 

and a schyld bat was vnryde, 

Of garlok pat sayntes hyde,— 

he was a greselyche fere! 
y-paynted, it was with mahoun 
Off gold, Iubiter, and yk platoun,— 
and yche, y-mad with a spere. 


fforth they fetton hym a schaft: 
he bat it made coupe hys craft: 


5? MS. reads lete; the emendation to lede not only restores the rhyme: 
but gives the line meaning: “that was easy to manage.” 





THE ARMING OF SIR THOPAS 


hyt was of a trew tre. 

hys swerd, melyn, was hym be-tau3t, 
pere-with he hadde heuedes y-kau3t 

Off kynges, two or pre. 

hys stede forp was fette, 

And kyng Clarel pere on set, 

pat semely was to se. 

Two of be kny3tes also sket 

Two spores off gold duden on hys fet. 
And eyther sat on hys kne. 


These descriptions—one of 39 lines and the others of thirty lines 
each,—closely correspond in length with the thirty-one lines in Sir 
Thopas. Moreover, the descriptions of hauberk and shield show 
certain points of similarity with the corresponding descriptions in 
Sir Thopas. Thus Roland’s hauberk which “ ryche was of mayle ” 
had been made “ off a trewe entayle” by a workman who was at 
one time apprentice to Denis; Sir Thopas wore a “ fyn hawberk/ 
Was al ywroght of Jewes werk.” Again, Roland’s shield had “a 
lyon there-Inne raumpande ”; while of Sir Thopas’ shield we read, 
“there-inne was a bores heed.” In the Charlemagne romance, no 
mention is made of the undergarments; clearly the shirt and 
breeches in Sir Thopas were added for humorous effect. Except 
for this difference, the items when ranged in parallel columns show 
notable agreement. 


Sir Thopas Roland Otuel Clarel 
Aketoun Aketoun Aketoun Aketoun 
Habergeoun Habergeoun 
Hauberk Hauberk Hauberk Corset 
Cote-armour 
Shield Shield Shield Shield 
Jambeux 
Sword-Sheath 

Sword Sword Sword 
(dorundale) (cursins ) (melyn) 
Helmet Helmet Helmet Helmet 
Saddle Saddle 
Bridle 
Spear Spear Spear 
Steed Steed Steed Steed 
Spurs Spurs Spurs 


The “corset,” which in the arming of Clarel is put on above 
the habergeoun, is defined in the Glossary as “corslet” and was 
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undoubtedly a piece of splint armor to protect Clarel from the 
famous spear and six swords of Otuel. It corresponds, therefore, 
to the hauberk. Chaucer alone mentions the lily-white cote- 
armour, the “ jambeux ” or greaves, and the bridle, the latter de- 
tail apparently being suggested by the description of the fay in 
Thomas of Erceldoune.** 

Chaucer, as one sees on comparing these descriptions, agrees 
with the romances in mentioning the aketoun, and also in the 
order in which the several arms were put on. But he makes his 
satire unmistakable by the significant omission of any reference to 
Sir Thopas’ sword or spurs. “ His swerdes shethe,” Chaucer tells 
us, was “of yvory.” None of the other accounts mentions the 
sheath, and none except Chaucer’s omits mention of the sword. 
This, surely, was not accidental. In the omission of sword and 
spurs, then, we have the crowning absurdity in Chaucer’s account 
of the arming of Sir Thopas, although, strangely enough, com- 
mentators, so far as I am aware, have not called attention to it. 

Sword and spurs were not only indispensable features of a 
knight’s equipment but were in themselves symbols of knighthood. 
In the medieval ceremony of investing a knight the culminating 


acts were to gird him with the sword and don his spurs.** Like- 
wise, in degrading an unworthy knight the symbolic action con- 
sisted in depriving him of sword and spurs, as was set forth in 
The Booke of Honor and Armes printed in 1590: 


In the raigne of King Edward IV, it appeared a knight was degraded 
in this sort. First after the publication of his offense, his guilt spurs 
were beaten from his heels, then his sword taken from him and broken.** 


Whether these descriptions in Otwel and Roland were definitely 
in Chaucer’s mind when he wrote his lines on the arming of Sir 
Thopas cannot, of course, be established, though they present closer 
resemblances than any other English romances now known. More- 
over, such a conjecture is not in itself unreasonable. Sir Otuel was 
a popular figure in English Charlemagne romances, and the story 
is one which Chaucer must have known. There was an earlier 


83 Op. cit., v. 63. 

*4 See the description in Kyng Alisaunder, vv. 810-821, ed. Weber, op. cit., 
1, 39. 

*° Charles de Lacy Lacy, The History of the Spur, London (n.d.), p. 4. 
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version of this romance preserved in the Auchinleck MS.** which, 
as Sir George Ellis observed, is written, “ with considerable spirit 
and animation.” **7 His opinion of the version in the Fillingham 
MS., which has been cited above, is distinctly less favorable: “ The 
style of this is much more languid and feeble.” ** And if Chaucer 
was himself acquainted with this text of the Otuel romance, there 
can be no doubt that his opinion would have coincided with that of 
Sir George Ellis. 


Irvine LINN 
College of the City of New York 





‘SIR THOPAS AND DAVID AND GOLIATH 


“Sir Thopas drow abak ful faste; 
This geaunt at him stones caste 
Out of a fel staf-slinge; 
But faire escapeth child Thopas, 
And al it was thurgh goddes gras, 
And thurgh his fair beringe.” 


Whatever amused reminiscences were in Chaucer’s mind of Guy 
of Warwick’s combats with his giants or of Libeaus Desconus and 
his giant,’ there can be little doubt that the poet had also in mind 
for Thopas the world’s most famous story of a giant, sling-shot, 
and a heroic youth. In the Man of Law’s Tale (934-38) Chaucer 
referred in all seriousness to Golias, “ unmesurable of lengthe,” 
to David, “so yong and of armure so desolat,” supported only by 
“ goddes grace,” but in Thopas he burlesques, with rich good humor, 
not only the central incident of the Biblical story, but several other 
details from it. He may have used only the Vulgate version, but 
the naive additions introduced in such Middle English versions of 
the story as that found in the Cursor Mundi (7439-7596)? or in 


°° Otuel, ed. Herrtage, EETS., Ex. Ser. xxxrix, 1882. 

87 Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances, 1805, 11, 313. 

88 Tbid. 

For Chaucer’s general indebtedness to Guy of Warwick see Caroline 
Strong, Mod, Lang. Notes, xx1m1, (1908), 73 ff., 103 ff. He was especially 
indebted to the account of Guy’s fight with the gigantic Amoraunt. Cf. 
EETSES 42, 49, 59, st. 62-133. For a study of the giant combat in 
Libeaus Desconus, see Magoun, PMLA, xu, 835 ff. 

*EETS trx, 428 ff. 
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the Wycliffite Versions of the Bible (1 Kings, ch. xvir),° probably 
quickened his perception of the latent possibilities of the story for 
the purposes of burlesque. 

The decisive feature, of course, is the sling-shot. Giants in gen- 
eral have little to differentiate them one from the other, and the 
process of slaying them offers few variations, but David and his 
sling-shot are unique. The Vulgate says he took in hand his staff 
and his sling and a few stones, and armed only with these apparently 
feeble weapons, and his faith in God, he struck down his terrible 
foe. Combining the sling with the staff gave greater force to the 
missile, and the known fact produced in Middle English the term 
staf-slyng, which is first recorded, as the New English Dictionary 
points out, in Richard Coeur de Lion (1. 5226) in the Auchinleck 
manuscript, where Chaucer may once have read it. In subsequent 
English accounts of the fight of David and Goliath, such as Lyd- 
gate’s and Rolland’s,® the term staf-sling is recurrent, but what- 
ever was Chaucer’s own source for the compound word, it is cer- 
tain that he perceived to the full the jocose effect of transferring 
the famous “ fel staf-slinge,” and making the giant chase with it 


the well-armed “Child.”*® The episode becomes a climax, not of 
heroism, but of absurdity. 

The Middle English versions of the David-Goliath combat em- 
phasize the hugeness and the horror of the giant. In the Cursor 
Mundi he is a grim creature with a three-foot head, “ Betwix his 
eyen pre fote brade”; “he walde ete vir shepe him allane”; he 
swears “by Seint Mahound ”; in the Wyclif Bible we hear of his 


* Ed. by Forshall and Madden, Oxford, 1850, 11, 50-52. 

*See my forth-coming article on Chaucer’s probable use of this manu- 
script. 

5 Cf. Lydgate, Falls of Princes, ed. Bergen, EETS cxxr (1924), Bk. 1, 
304: “ With a stafslinge, void of plate & maile.” Rolland, Court of Venus, 
ec. 1550, Bk. m, 226, “Alswa he slew the Giant Golyas,—with ane stane & 
stafsling.” It is of interest to see that the staf as well as the sling of 
David was represented in illuminations. Cf. the Breviary of Philippe le 
Bel, Pl. 31 in Martin, Les Joyaux de V’Enluminure a la Bibl. Nationale, 
Paris, 1928. 

* Although the comparison of Thopas’s combat with that of David and 
Goliath must have occurred to many, it has not been discussed. I recall 
only the brief comment of Bennewitz, Chaucer’s Sir Thopas (Halle diss., 
1879), p. 41: “Die Situation erinnert an den Kampf zwischen David und 
Goliath, nur dass hier alles umgekehrt ist.” 
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heavy armour, his “stely helm,” his “maylid hawberioun—and 
stelyn legharneis,—his stelyn sheeld,” and the great shaft of his 
spear. Both versions emphasize, on the other hand, David’s youth, 
and small size, his freedom from armour, his faith. In the Cursor 
Mundi he is “litel Dauid,” “ Childe Dauy ”; in the Wyclif Bible 
Saul says to him: “ Thou mayest not withstoond to this Philistee,— 
for a child thou art.” In the Cursor Mundi David vows: 


Agayne 3o0ne Ieaund pat is sa grim 7487 
Wib Goddis grace I salle sle him. 


In the Wyclif Bible is retold at length David’s own story to Saul 
of how he had once strangled out of hand a lion and a bear, and 
in this version, as also in the Cursor Mundi, is the whole account 
of how David, having been armed, piece by piece, in Saul’s helm 
and hauberk and sword, takes them all off. As he says in the 
Cursor Mundi: 


I trawe in God ful of mi3t 7571 
And no3t in na wapin bri3t. 


In Chaucer’s parody it is possible that Thopas owes in part his 
“ scarlet rode ” and his dangerous pursuit of “ wilde best, Ye, bothe 
bukke and hare,” to Chaucer’s recollection of young David, who 
was also “rodi and fayre in si3t,” and a slayer of the wildest 
beasts. Sir Olifaunt becomes a giant, not with a three-foot head, 
but with, at least by Thopas’s agitated report, a giant with three 
heads. Instead of scorning weapons the hero promises to return 
“Tomorwe -Whan I have myn armoure.” Not by doffing, but by 
putting on, piece by piece, a whole panoply of armour, does the 
hero prepare for combat; not “by goddes gras” does he manfully 
slay his foe, but instead runs cheerfully away. That one proto- 
type in the combat scene for the derisively named “ Child Thopas,” 
“with sydes smalle,” was “litel Dauid,” “Child Dauy,” (Cursor 
Mundi, 7424, 7520) can hardly be doubted. 


Laura H1pparD Loomis 
Wellesley College 
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TWO CHAUCER NOTES 


1. THe NAME or Sir THOPAsS 


A detailed study of the Middle-English romances in their rela- 
tion to Chaucer leads to two conclusions: first, that Chaucer’s 
familiarity with them is to be seen in many of his tales besides the 
Rime of Sir Thopas, and secondly, that it is futile to attempt to 
trace the Thopas, or any of its passages except the interrupted last 
stanza, to any single source. The most convincing comparisons in 
this direction have been those with the Guy of Warwick and the 
Libeaus Desconus.* Yet even these studies do not pretend to offer 
definite and unquestioned sources. An equally imposing array of 
parallels, with respect to both phrasing and situation, can be 
brought together from the English Partonope of Blois.’ 

But no clear-cut statement has yet been made concerning Chau- 
cer’s reason for choosing Thopas as the name for his hero. As to 
the currency of the name, Skeat cites but one instance: “ The name 
Topyas occurs in Richard Coer de Lion, ed. Weber, 11. 11, as that 
of a sister of King Richard I; but no such name is known to his- 


tory.”* In a series of articles which attempt to prove too much, 


1F. P. Magoun, PMLA, xLit (1927), 833-44; Caroline Strong, MLN, xxm1 
(1908), 73 ff., 102 ff. 

* Ed. Bédtker, EETS.ES, crx, 1912. The Partonope, unlike the Guy and 
the Libeaus, is not mentioned in Chaucer’s list of romances (Thopas 897- 
900). Chaucer’s references to Ypomedon and Parthonope (Anelida 58; 
Troilus v. 1502-3) prove only his familiarity with a Latin summary of 
Statius, rather than with the Middle-English romances bearing those names. 
I believe a strong case can be made, however, for the view that the Middle- 
English Partonope was written before 1400 and was known to Chaucer, 
as against the theory of Miss Hibbard (Mediaeval Romance in Hngland, 
p. 203) that the romance was “translated” under Chaucer’s influence. 

* Oxford ed., Iv. 183. Skeat meant, of course, that no sister to Richard, 
whose name was Topyas, is known to history. The children of Henry II 
are listed in the romance (ed. Brunner, p. 90, lines 201-04) as follows: 

Rychard hy3te be fyrste, jwis, 

Off whom pis romaunce jmaked is; 

Jhon bat ober forsobe was; 

Pe pbrydde hys sustyr Topyas. 
That Chaucer knew this romance has been suggested (cf. Robinson, p. 
843) ; the unhistorical use of the name Topyas might well have helped to 
impress it on Chaucer’s mind. 
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Lange * cites two other occurrences of the name Topas which may 
have been known to Chaucer. The first is to be found in certain 
versions of the old romance of Floris and Blauncheflur as the 
name of the heroine’s mother; the second in the related Filocolo ® 
of Boccaccio, which was “almost certainly known to Chaucer.” ® 
All these occurrences, it is to be observed, are names for women 
of high social rank. Chaucer’s use of the name, then, would appear 
to be a part of his general desire to make his hero “ deliberately 
effeminate.” 7 That the word still has feminine connotations may 
be seen from Loughead’s Dictionary of Given Names (1934), where 
it finds no counterpart among masculine names but provides 
Topaza as a current feminine name (p. 353). 

A word as to Chaucer’s spelling, as opposed to the Topyas of 
Richard Coer de Lion. Of the eight NED illustrations of the word 
topaz before Caxton, the three forms in tas (topias, topeus, topyes) 
are from Northern texts; the other five (tupace, topaces, topasie, 
topaze, thopas) are Southern or Midland, the last-named indicating 
Lydgate’s deference to his master Chaucer. Thus, if the tas form 
is Northern, it is hardly to be expected that Chaucer should have 
employed it. For “trusteth wel,” he was “a Southren man.” 


As for the th, note the regular Chaucerian spellings Thelophus, 
Thesiphone, Thobie, Tholosan, Thymothee, etc.; this use of th for 
t still survives in Thames and Thomas. 


“Hugo Lange, “Chaucers Sir Thopas, ‘Ritter Honiggold,’” Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, XxxviI, 1299 ff., 1669 ff., 1827 ff. Ross, in “A Possible 
Significance of the Name Thopas,” MLN, xv, 172, cites some interesting 
topaz descriptions from lapidaries but unfortunately goes too far in linking 
them with Chaucer’s intention of writing a “satire on the Flemings.” 
See W. W. Lawrence, PMLA, L, 81-91. 

5“... una nobilissima giovane romana, nata della gente Giulia, e 
Giulia Topazia nominata,’ Opere volgari di Giovanni Boccaccio, Firenze 
1829, vol. vi, I, i, p. 13. 

* Robinson, Chaucer’s Complete Works, p. 826. 

™ See Robinson, op. cit., p. 844, note to line 836. With the “ white leere ” 
of line 857, compare the description of Melior in the shorter version of 
Partonope (ed. Bédtker, p. 482, line 39): “ As lelye leef sche hadde the 
lyire.” 

® On the northern (Lincolnshire) interpolations in Richard Coer de Lion 
(of which the form Topyas may be one), see Loomis, JEGP, xv (1916), 
455-66. 
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2. Untucky Days In THE CHAUCER TRADITION 


The latest editor of Chaucer in a succinct note on Knight’s Tale 
1462 f. is led to question the applicability of the two lists of unlucky 
days printed by Professor Manly.® It is to be doubted on various 
grounds, I think, whether Chaucer used any written list..° But 
the tradition that May 3 is “ unlucky,” perhaps “very unlucky,” 
is suggested by the following statement from an Anglo-Saxon list, 
drawn from two eleventh-century manuscripts, of the 24 days on 
which it is dangerous to be bled:*2 On Matus monde, se pridda 
daeg ts derizendlic and se seofoda aer his ende, Yet in an actual 
list of the 24 unlucky days of the year headed De diebus malts 
cuiusque mensis 7? the date May 3 does not appear; instead the two 
unlucky days in this particular month are: on Maius se eahtepa 
and se ny3epa. This list, showing a tradition which survived well 
into the seventeenth century,’* furnishes not even the slightest 
agreement with either of Manly’s lists. 

Of May 8 and 9, the latter would seem to offer to two of the 
Scottish Chaucerians the same appropriateness as does May 3 to 
the author of The Cuckoo and the Nightingale.* May 9 is asso- 
ciated in the concluding lines of The Thrissil and the Rois*® 
with the poet’s shame and “sluggardy ” in celebrating the royal 
marriage : 


® Robinson, op. cit., p. 776. For Manly’s lists see his edition, Canterbury 
Tales, pp. 550-51. 

1° See below, pp. 319-20. 

11M. Forster, “Die altenglischen Verzeichnisse von Gliicks- und Un- 
gliickstagen,” Studies in Philology in Honor of Frederick Klaeber, p. 267. 

12 Forster, op. cit., p. 263. 

** Forster (see art. cit., p. 265) traces both lists to a Latin source. This 
second list he takes back ultimately to a Greek text. (Manly admits, p. 
551, that the Middle-English lists vary.) 

** Robinson, p. 776: “Again in The Cuckoo and the Nigtingale (1. 55, 
Oxf. Chau., vil, 349), where there may be of course a reminiscence of 
Chaucer, it [May 3] is associated with a lover’s ill success.” Here, as in 
Dunbar and Douglas, the date is connected with the familiar song of the 
birds in praise of love, and possibly the poet’s fear of being accused of 
“sluggardy ” (line 57): 

No lenger wolde I in my bedde abyde. 

8 Poems of Wm. Dunbar, ed. J. Small, m. 189. There is no evidence of 

any historical significance in the date; cf. notes, vol. m1, 269 ff. 
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Than vp I lenyt, halflingis in affrey, 
And thuss I wret, as 3e haif hard to forrow, 
Off lusty May vpone the nynt morrow. 


Similarly Gavin Douglas, in his prologue to the Twelfth Book of 
the Aeneid,’® tells how he likewise fears reproach for his “ slug- 
gardy ”: 

And with this word, in chalmer quhair I lay, 

The nynt morow of fresche temperat May, 

On fut I sprent into my bayr sark.... 

Les Phebus suld me losanger attaynt. 


But it is a far cry from such apprehension to the definite disastrous 
outcome of a dismal or Egyptian day. Nor are the references in 
Chaucer’s Hous of Fame to December 10 and in Dunbar’s Dance of 
the Sevin Deidly Synnis to February 15 to be considered as to un- 
lucky days..7 The Anglo-Saxon lists offer no help for the May 6 
of the Franklin’s Tale or the June 8 of the Merchant’s Tale. 

That the choice of Tuesday, the day of Mars, for the tournament 
in the Knight’s Tale (line 2491) is based on an established tradi- 
tion is indicated by the following passage from the English romance 
Partonope of Blots: *® 


Betwene these kynges wythowten fayle 
Ys sette a day of Batayle, 

Wyche ordinaunce, wythowten naye, 
Shulde be holde apon a twysdaye, 
Wyche yn olde tyme, I wolde no3t lye, 
The day of Batayle dothe synefye. 


Roxtanp M. SmitH 
Wesleyan University 





16 Kd. J. Small, rv. 88, lines 19-21, 34. 

+7 Robinson, op. cit., pp. 332f., lines 63, 111; Poems of Wm. Dunbar, 
1. 117. 

18 Bodtker, p. 99, lines 3067-72. Weingartner, Die Me. Fassungen der 
Partonopeussage und ihr Verhiltniss zum Af. Orig., Breslau, 1888, p. 18, 
notes that the English romance is at this point closely translated from 
the French (ed. Crapelet, 1. 81, 2349 ff.) and observes: “ Diese Deutung 
des mardi [of the French text] als Schlachttag (dies martis), welche den 
gelehrten Dichter verrit, hat der englische Uebersetzer hiniibergenommen, 
indem er tuesday als Tag des Kriegsgottes Ziu, Tius deutete.” 
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THREE NOTES ON THE KNIGHT’S TALE 


1. “Under the sonne” (line 1697) 


Professor Tatlock’s interpretation of this phrase (MLN., xxxvil, 
377), in which he urges a clear distinction between the phrases 
“under the sun ” and “all under the sun,” is called into question 
by the occurrence, hitherto unnoticed in this connection, of the 
phrase in the fifteenth-century* ballad “ Robin and Gandeleyn ” 
(Child’s number 115): 


Gandeleyn lokyd hym est and lokyd west, 
And sowt vnder the sunne. 


The meaning of the phrase would seem to be explained by the 
lines in the preceding stanza: 


Gandeleyn lokyd hym: est and west, 
By euery syde. 


Thus “under the sun” would mean “in every direction,” an in- 
terpretation which Professor Robinson considers “less probable.” ? 


But doesn’t Tatlock’s interpretation read into Chaucer, rather too 
ingeniously, a thought which we might devoutly wish the poet’s 
artistic mind to have entertained but which may have been far 
from his actual thoughts? At all events, it is clear that the above 
lines from “ Robin and Gandeleyn ” and those quoted by Professor 
C. Alphonso Smith (MZN., xxxvit, 121) from American ver- 
sions of Fair Annie 


(cf. She looked east, she looked west, 
She looked all under the sun) 


offer close variants of the same repetition formula belonging to a 
relatively early time in ballad history. Nor is it impossible that 
the American versions show a form as early as that of “ Robin and 
Gandeleyn.” 


* Although “the manuscript is put at about 1450,” it has all the ear- 
marks of a much earlier ballad. Gummere (The Popular Ballad, p. 67) 
calls it “very old.” It might well have been known to Chaucer. 

*The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, p. 777. Tatlock’s interpre- 
tation is accepted also by Manly, The Canterbury Tales, note to Knight’s 
Tale, line 1697. 
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2. The thridde nyght in May (lines 1462 f.) 


In the romance of “The King of Tars,” which was popular in 
England before Chaucer’s time, the Christian king and the Sara- 
cens join battle on May 3: 


Batayle thei sette vppon a day, 
With inne the thridde day of May, 
No lengor nolde thei leende.* 


The battle brings in its wake complete disaster for the Christians, 
thirty thousand of whom (according to the Auchinleck version) 
are slain: | 

The Sarazins that tyme, saunz fayle, 


Slowe vr cristene in batayle, 
That reuthe hit was to se.‘ 


But, in spite of grievous and continued hardships, the romance 
comes to a happy ending (for the Christians) in the ultimate con- 
version of the Saracens. In the same way the Knight’s Tale, in. 
the marriage of Emily, and the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, in the escape 
of Chaunticleer, pass through “wo and wrecchednesse” to a 
happy ending. Herein, perhaps, lies some of the significance of 
the choice of St. Helen’s day by the author of the romance. In 


Chaucer or under his influence (twice in the Canterbury Tales, 
once in the Troilus, and again in The Cuckoo and the Nightin- 
gale), May 3 brings immediate and whelming misfortune to mor- 
tals whose pleasures are of the flesh and whose pursuits are war 
and love. But the use of the same date in “The King of Tars” ® 
suggests that it existed as a romance convention quite independ- 
ently of Chaucer and would tend to discredit the theory that 
Chaucer may have introduced the date for personal reasons.* That 
Chaucer knew not one, but many, romances like “The King of 
Tars ” is obvious from even a cursory study of Sir Thopas. Hence, 


* Ed. Krause, # St x1, 37. I quote from the Vernon MS version, lines 
145-7. The Auchinleck version recognizes in May 3 the date of the Inven- 
tion of the Cross: “Of seynt Eline, the thridde in May.” The usual 
romance line would be the vague “So it befell upon a day,” or simply “A 
day of battle then was set.” 

“Vernon MS, lines 205-7. 

5 Cited by Robinson, p. 842, as offering parallels for the Rime of Sir 
Thopas. See Vernon MS version, lines 13-14, 42, 130, 188, 247, 448, 729, ete. 

* Robinson, op. cit., p. 776. 
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if the use of May 3 was a romance convention, it seems unneces- 
sary to assume with Professor Manly that Chaucer drew upon 
any written list of unlucky days, or that when Chaucer wrote “in 
May, the thridde nyght ” he meant the evening of May 2.’ 


3. The Knight’s Tale, lines 2601 ff. 


The alliterative description of the tournament in the Knight’s 
Tale (actually lines 2601-16), which has often been compared 
with Chaucer’s alliterative treatment of the battle of Actium 
(LGW 635-49), is likened by the poet’s latest editor to the com- 
bat in Ywain and Gawain. But much the closest parallel, ver- 
bally and alliteratively, if not metrically, has not yet, I think, 
been pointed out. It occurs in the account of the climactic battle 
between Ipomadon and Lyolyne in the romance Ipomadon A,° 
which there is reason to believe Chaucer may well have been 
familiar with.*° There are numerous lines in Ipomadon A which 
bear striking verbal resemblances to lines in Chaucer, especially 
in other portions of the Knight’s Tale ™ and in the Prioress’s Tale 
(which just precedes the Thopas in Group B*), but it will suffice 
to give the following passage (Ipom. A 7989-95) for comparison 
with the Knight’s Tale 2605-10: 


Blode oute of there browes braste, 

So harde on helmes they hewed; 

They shevyrd shaftes & sondurde shyldes, 
The helmes, that they on hedde weldes, 
As flowres in feld they strewed; 

So freshely they faught at that tyde, 
The blod ranne downe on euery syde. 


7On Professor Manly’s interpretation of to-nyght as “the night just 


past ” see G. P. Faust, MLZN., xtvu, 365. 
® Robinson, op. cit., p. 783. 


®° Ed. Kélbing, pp. 220-231. 

10 Robinson, p. 842, includes the Lyfe of Ipomydon (Ipomadon B, in 
couplets) in a list of romances offering analogues for passages in the Sir 
Thopas. But Ipomadon A, in tail-rime, here referred to, also offers parallels 
and is much closer structurally than is the Lyfe. The popularity of Ipoma- 
don is attested by the reference to it, in somewhat the manner of the 
romance references in Sir Thopas (B 2088-90), in line 6726 of the romance 
Richard Coer de Lyon, which also appears in Robinson’s list. 

11 Some parallels are noted by Kélbing (e. g., notes to lines 578, 596, 934, 
2467, 2493, 3009, 3652, etc.). See further Koeppel, Kaluza, and Kittredge 
(# St xm, 482ff.; xtv, 371ff.; 386 ff.). 
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Another possible source for the tournament passage is, curiously 
enough, the English romance Partonope of Blots, the hero of which 
is twice linked by Chaucer with Ipomadon.’* The following lines, 
not paralleled in Boccaccio’s Teseide, appear in the (again climactic) 
account of the end of the Three Days’ Tournament, a theme which 
the Partonope has in common with the Ipomadon, and seem too 
close to the Knight’s Tale 2600-37 to be accidental : ** 


11128 The mynstralles pipen and sownen the claryon. (KnT 2600) 
Fro the hors into the felde is he throwe downe. 
In gone the speres sadly vnder the arme, (2602) 
Many oone go to grounde and yite cache no harme, 

11132 The good hors men now fiersly they ride, (2604 rime) 
Through hauberke gothe the spere into the syde, (2603) 
Oute with swerdes aboute helmes rounde, 
He that smytten from the hors lyeth on the grounde. (2616) 

11136 Out gothe the mases, stirop, and the gesarne, (2608 ) 
Some is broke the shuldre-bone, and some the arme 
Some is broken the thye and lieth gronyng sore, (cf. 2614-17) 
Some hath Iusted fresshly and may no more... 

11142 And for wery of foughten some are I-take (2617 rime) 
And magre her hede ben ladde to the stake. (2618) 
Ye wote wele of alle thing moste be an ende, (2636) 
The Day is nye ydo, the sonne doth faste wende. (2637) 


Long ago Wiilker expressed the belief ** that the English Partonope 
was known to Gower. The verbal parallelism noted above, in 
addition to that of the Knight’s Tale with Ipomadon A, would sug- 
gest that the English Partonope may have been circulating before 
1400, and that Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale is not merely a “ free 
adaptation of the Teseide ” +* but owes some of its lines to borrow- 
ings from English romances. It might seem reasonable to assume, 
in the absence of further evidence, that Chaucer’s tale is a com- 


12 Anelida 58 f., Troilus v 1502 ff. In both instances Chaucer bases his 
account apparently on a summary of Statius, which moreover connects it 
with Capaneus (cf. Knight’s Tale 932). See Root, Troilus, p. 388, note. 

38 Ed. Bédtker (EETS. ES, orx, 1912), pp. 446 f., lines 11128-45. Cf. lines 
10544-54. 

4 Anglia, x11, 607 ff. Cf. Hibbard, Mediaeval Romance in England, p. 
202: “ Wiilker’s suggestion that Gower knew the English version of 
Partonope was disputed on chronological grounds by Kélbing. In the 
absence of any other evidence than that of the manuscripts, there seems 
no reason to suppose the English version antedated the fifteenth century.” 

** Robinson, op. cit., p. 770. 
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posite from the pen of a Great Borrower rather than that the 
Partonope (if not the Ipomadon!) shows “ Chaucerian influence 
in [its] phraseology ” (Hibbard, p. 203).** Such an assumption 
involves the belief that the Partonope could have existed in English 
during Chaucer’s lifetime.’7 An alternative lies in the possibility 
that this portion of the Partonope in the British Museum MS. 
(beginning with line 10476?) is a late interpolation written under 
Chaucerian influence. But it is to be observed that between them 
the lines from the Ipomadon and the Partonope would account in 
large measure for Chaucer’s alliterative passage. 


Roxtanp M. SmitTH 
Wesleyan University 





MORE ON CHAUCER’S PARDONER’S PROLOGUE (VI[C], 
377-390) 


Chaucer’s Pardoner displays his expert salesmanship by urging 
all “wights” who have not committed “synne horrible” and all 
women who have not made their husbands “ cokewold” to come 
offer to his relics. Two analogues to this trick have been pointed 
out, one of which is in an adventure of the mediaeval German 
priest Amis? and the other is a fifteenth century exemplum.? The 
following remarks will serve to show that the device was not only 
popular in anti-clerical literature, after Chaucer’s time, but that it 


1¢ There are other parallels. Cf., e. g., the statement of the romance poet 
that the French Parténopeus was “ful vnkowthe and lytel knowe” (line 
2337) with LGW 420f. and “ Anone owte gothe the grete gunne” (line 
2946) with LGW 637. 

17 Kélbing’s argument (HZ St xiv, 435) does not seem too convincing: 
“die reime beider englischen versionen [des Partonope] deutlich auf das 
15. jahrhundert als abfassungszeit hinweisen.” 

1 Der Pfaffe Amis von dem Stricker, in Hans Lambel, Erzéhlungen und 
Schwénke (Deutsche Classiker des Mittelalters, x1r), Leipzig, 1872, pp. 
34 ff. This parallel was pointed out by W. B. Sedgwick, “ Chaucer’s 
Pardoner’s Prologue,” MLR. x1x (1924), 336f. For an interesting woodcut 
of Amis at his preaching see Karl Heiland, Der Pfaffe Amis von dem 
Stricker (Seltenheiten aus Siiddeutschen Bibliotheken, 1), Munich, 1912, 
p. 9; this is from a Strassburg print of 1481 or 1482. 

* E. H. Weatherly, “ A Note on Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Prologue,” MIN., i 
(1935), 310 f. 
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is to be found in the writings of one of Chaucer’s contemporaries 
and that contemporary a man whose works many would be happy 
to think that Chaucer had read. 

First we must note that Amis’s trick was added to the repertory 
of the infinitely more widely known Tyl Eulenspiegel,® and finally, 
along with other stories of that engaging rascal, found its way to 
the very England from which Pfaffe Amis was reported to have 
come. The English version, which is found in a print of William 
Copland of about 1528, is worthy of note. 

Tyl, finding it increasingly difficult to get money without labour, 
dressed himself in a priest’s gown and procured a human skull, 
which he had bound with silver bands. By arrangement with a 
parson he exhibited it as a relic and declared that offerings to it 
would return a great pardon. The head, so he told the congrega- 
tion, spoke to him: 


And whan the men and the women should come offer: then saide 
Howleglas to the women. All those yt haue made their husbandes cuckoldes 
should sit still and come not to offer; for the hed bad him that I should 
not reaceiue the offring, & then he came down out of the pulpet, & when 
he was come down, then came the poore men & their wiues & offered to 
the head. And ther was not on woman but she offered becaute that he 
had saide so ... and some of them offered twise or thrise, because the 
would be sene, and when they wer gon ther presed fresh, and thus receiued 
he their offering both of the good and of ye yl, so that he had gotte a 
great some of mony by that sayde practise.‘ 


*For a discussion to which I am indebted for a number of references 
see Eduard Kadlec, Untersuchungen zum Volksbuch von Ulenspiegel 
(Prager Deutsche Studien, xxv1), Prague, 1916, pp. 36f. I cite a few of 
many editions which contain woodcuts of Tyl in the pulpit: Hin kurtz- 
weilig lesen von Tyl Ulenspiegel, Strassburg, 1515 (Leipzig, Inselverlag, 
1911), fol. xlii(v) ff. (a modern edition of this version is by Hermann 
Knust (Neudrucke deutscher Litteraturwerke des xvi und xvi Jahr- 
hunderts, 55, 56), Halle, 1885); Noctuwae Speculum (Frankfort, 1567), 
fol. 60(v) ff.; E. W. Bredt, Leonaert Bramers Zeichnungen zum Tyl Ulen- 
spiegel (Leipzig, 1924), plate 31, opp. p. 46. Hans Sachs liked the story 
well enough to tell it twice: Sdmtliche Fabeln und Schwinke, ed. E. Goetze 
and C. Drescher (Halle), m (1894), 485 ff. (“ Ewlenspiegel mit seim 
hailtiimb ”), tv (1903), 66 ff. (“ Des Ewlenspigels hailtimb ”). 

* Here beginneth a merye jest of a man that was called Howleglas, ed. 
Frederic Ouvry, London, 1867, pp. 30 ff. The incident was taken over into 
Scoggins Jestes (1613); cf. F. W. D. Brie, Eulenspiegel in England 
(Palaestra, xxvi1), Berlin, 1903, pp. 141 f., cf. p. 90. 


4 
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Giovanni Sercambi, whose Novelle has been suggested as a pos- 
sible source for the frame of the Canterbury Tales,’ has one of his 
characters use the trick twice in a single tale. The title of the 
story “ De Ipocriti et Fraudatores ” gives but a poor inkling of its 
unseemly contents. Fratre Chilandrino, a sorry rogue, goes to 
Mossano, hoping there to gain rich offerings from the faithful at 
that locality’s largely attended market, and there he makes his 
headquarters at the inn of Giovannetto da Barca. He goes to the 
market and soon gathers an audience: 


Frate Chilandrino, che sapea l’arti della birba, dopo il predicare disse, 
che si facesse bene alla badia di Vallombrosa. Ma ben dicea: Se fusse 
alecuno omo che avesse ucciso alcuno suo compare, non faccia limosina. Et 
simile, se neuna donna avesse morto 0 compare o comare, non faccia 
limosina, perché l’abate non la riterra. Ditto queste parole, ognuno fe’ 
offerta in quantita. (P. 128) 


Among other offerings he receives a face cloth and bath towel. 
That night Chilandrino entertains two young ladies of easy virtue 
at the inn. The host’s wife, Narda, conceals herself in the bed- 
room, and while she feels, we may say justly, that none of Chi- 
landrino’s conduct that night is distinguished by piety, it seems to 
her that the crowning indignity to his calling comes when he gives 
the face cloth and towel to his naughty guests. Next day she 
upbraids him, and declares that he need not expect to receive 
another offering from her. He wagers a dinner that she will give 
as the others do: 


Venuta la domenica, sonata la campana per la predica, le genti venute 
tante, che tutto’l mercato copriano, lo frate predica, et ultimamente, 
venendo alla limosina, disse che [li] omini stessero disseparati dalle donne, 
e cosi fu. E messo uno tappeto in terra, disse: A chi vuol fare limosina 
alla badia di Vallombrosa si dica quello che altre volte di disse. E pid 
dico, che qualunca donna avesse fatto fallo al suo marito, che non dia 
limosina, perd che ’] santo abate non I]’accettere’. Le donne, come sentinno 
tal parola, chi non avea dinari si levava la benda di capo et in sul tappeto 
la gittava. Narda, che vede a furia le femmine dare offerte, dice fra sé 
medesima: Se io offerisco perdo la cena. E diliberato pure l’offerire, se 
misse mano alla borsa e trassene uno denaro e quasi fu la deretana et 
offerse. (P. 131) 


°H. B. Hinckley, Notes on Chaucer, Northampton, Mass., 1907, pp. 2 f.; 
K. Young, Kittredge Anniversary Papers, pp. 406 ff. 

* Novelle Inedite di Giovanni Sercambi, ed. R. Renier, Turin, 1889, pp. 
128 ff. 
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The prohibition of offerings to those who have committed mur- 
der, specifically that of a “ gossip,” as well as of adulteresses re- 
minds us of the Pardoner’s “ synne horrible” (1. 379), but more 
evidence than this must be forthcoming before we can have any 
real assurance that Chaucer had read Sercambi.’ 

The tradition used by Sercambi is followed by Heinrich Bebel, 
three of whose anecdotes, first published in 1508, read as follows: 


63. De eodem [De quodam sacerdote] 


Idem cum semel ex sacco suo vellet depromere reliquias, quibus rusticos 
decipiebat, nihil invenit nisi fenum: rustici enim priori nocte reliquiis 
clam ablatis ioci gratia fenum imposuerunt. Ille extracto feno mox ad 
versutum ingenium versus dixit: illud esse, super quo die natali in 
praesaepio requievisset Salvator noster infans, et illius esse efficaciae, ut 
nec adulter nec adultera accedere auderet. Unde et si multis mendacium 
visum fuerit, ne tamen quisquam in suspicionem veniret adulterii, turmatim 
mulieres et viri accesserunt fenum oblationibus venerantes. 


64. De eodem 


Idem deposuit cum hospita pro lautissimo prandio, quod et ea ipsa suum 
altare accederet, et obtinuit. Nam hospite maluit soluere prandium quam 
esse in suspicione adulterii, cuius ille insimulavit omnes, qui eius reliquias 
non venerarentur. 

65. De stationario quodam 

Alter ex his, quos nostri stationarios vocant, cum pro furatis reliquiis 
carbones inveniret, eductis illis dixit: eos esse, quibus sanctus Laurentius 
esset combustus. 

Tanta enim est nequitia illorum hominum, ut nihil non audeant ementiri.® 


The popularity of Bebel’s collection served to give these stories 
considerable notoriety. which the rising tide of the Reformation 
and the consequent desire to believe any harm of the older religious 
order did nothing to hinder. An amplified version, though prob- 


™The date of the Novelle is usually placed near 1374, in which year the 
plague struck Lucca, but Letterio di Francia (Novellistica [Storia dei 
Generi Letterari Italiani], Milan, 1924, 1, 226) suggests dates as late as 
1385 and 1387 for individual tales. 

® Heinrich Bebels Facetien, 1, 63, 64, 65, ed. Gustav Bebermeyer (Biblio- 
thek des Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, coLxxv1), Leipzig, 1931, pp. 
27f. For a German translation, enriched with numerous notes, to some 
of which I am indebted, see Albert Wesselski, Heinrich Bebels Schwénke, 
Munich, 1907, 1, 31 f. and 144 ff. We observe in No. 65 the probable influ- 
ence of Boccaccio (cf. note 11 below). 

®See the notes in Wesselski’s translation and also the following, par- 
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ably not from Bebel, is found in Henri Estienne’s curious and 
conglomerate Apologie pour Hérodote*® which I give here in 
R. C.’s English translation of 1607, A World of Wonders: 


To this knauery we may adde the imposture formerly mentioned, 
practised by those hucksters who made the world beleeue, that the bones 
of the first malefactor they met withall (for want of better) were the 
miraculous bones of such or such a Saint; which they call relikes. And 
because there is a notable example of this kind of cousinage, witnessed 
euen by Popelings themselues (of which as yet no mention hath bene 
made) I will here insert it. But forasmuch as I haue heard it told 
otherwise then Boccace hath recorded it (albeit the difference be in the 
circumstance and not in the substance) I will relate it both wayes, leauing 
the Reader to his choice. And first I will tell it as I heard it. A pedler 
of Popish wares hauing pawned his relikes in a tauerne, and being not 
able to redeeme them, bethought himselfe of this deuice. He tooke vp a 
coale in the presence of his hostesse, of whom he had borrowed the money, 
wrapping it vp in a faire linnen cloth. Whereat she began to mocke and 
make merry. Why hostesse (quoth he) what is the matter? do you indeed 
make a mocke at my coale? I will make you kisse it for all this before it 
be night. Whereupon she would needs wager with him, that he could not 
make her kisse it. Well then (quoth he) let the wager be for so much as 
I owe you, vpon condition that if I winne you shall deliuer me my relikes 
againe. The bargaine being agreed vpon, this gentle Frier (whose wit was 
not gone of wool-gathering) went to the Church, where he told the people 
that he would not shew them the relikes he was wont to shew them, but 
one farre more precious: and therewith vnfolding his faire cloth, he 
shewed them his coale, saying, My good friends, do you marke this coale? 
I tell you it is one of those coales, vpon which the glorious martyr 8S. 
Laurence was broyled; and it hath a certaine secret property; for no 
maide that hath lost her virginitie, nor any houswife that hath broken 
the bond of matrimony, may come neare to kisse it: for if they do, they 
wil be in great danger. He had no sooner spoken the words, but there 
was great thronging about him; she thinking her selfe happiest which 
could first come to kisse it: euery silly soule, both maid and matron 
desiring to shew openly that their consciences did not accuse them secretly. 
His hostesse on the one side well perceiuing that if she kissed it her wager 
was lost; and knowing on the other side, that if she did not, she should be 
suspected to haue playd her husband a slippery touch, & should not be 
beleeued though she made neuer such report of the wager which she had 


ticularly the second: Les Comptes du Monde Adventureuz, ed. F. Frank, 
Paris, 1878, 1, 57 ff., esp. 60; Wendunmuth von Hans Wilhelm Kirchhof, 
ed. H. Osterley (Bibliothek des Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, xcv ff.), 
Tiibingen 1869, 1, 539f. and v, 70 (notes). 

1° Ed. P. Ristelhuber, Paris, 1879, 1, 408 ff. 
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layd; went after all the rest, & kissed this fooles bable. By this deuice 
this iolly Frier redeemed his relikes without disbursing one penny, and 
increased moreouer the number of them, by adding this vnto the old. 
Menot the Franciscan, whose testimony we need not to suspect (considering 
he was made of the same mould, a Frier of the same fry) toucheth this 
story but by the way, yet he agreeth with me in this circumstance, that 
the relikes were left in the tauerne: his words are these: Fol. 41. col. 4. 
Dic de illis qui reliquias suas in taberna perdiderunt, & stipitem inuentum 
in sudario, loco reliquiarum suarum, dixerunt esse quo beatus Laurentius 
combustus fuerat.** 


It is evident, as Mr. Weatherley suggests, that we are dealing 
with an old and well established tradition, one which could not 
only be referred to more or less casually, as by Chaucer and in 
Mr. Weatherley’s exemplum, but which also found its way into 
the simple story of the skull and the series of rather elaborate tales 
in which a hostess is one of the central figures. It is, of course, 
impossible to say just where Chaucer found the story. 

Finally it may be of interest to note the slight alterations which 
were made in the story by John Heywood, when he incorporated 
so much of Chaucer’s Pardoner in his own Pardoner and Friars: 


But one thynge ye women all I warant you 

Yf any wyght/ be in this place now 

That hathe done syn/ so horryble that she 

Dare nat for shame/ therof shryuen be 

Or any woman/ be she yonge or olde 

That hathe made her husbande cockolde 

Such folke shall haue/ no power nor no grace 

To offer to my relykes/ in this place 

And who so fyndyth/ her selfe out of suche blame 
Com hyther to me on crystes holy name.’ 


B. J. WHITING 


Harvard University 





11 Pp. 349 f. He goes on to give a summary of Boccaccio’s tenth story of 
the sixth day, which concerns St. Laurence’s coals, among other relics, but 
is without reference to the preacher’s trick. Boccaccio’s version appears 
in Martin Montanus’s Garten Gesellschaft, c. 104, edited with valuable 
notes by J. Bolte (Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, ccxvtt, 
Tiibingen, 1899), pp. 404 ff. and 628. For the quotation from Menot see 
Sermons Choisis de Michel Menot (1508-1518), ed. Joseph Néve, Paris, 
1924, p. 259. 

124 mery play betwene the pardoner and the frere/ the curate and 
neybour Pratte, 1533, sig. A‘ (ll. 173 ff.). 
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SOME NOTES ON HERALDRY AND CHAUCER 


In the scientific and pseudo-scientific treatises on heraldry 
published in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth century are 
some interesting references to Chaucer. I list here a few which 
have hitherto escaped notice. 


I. 

In John Guillim’s A Display of Heraldrie: Manifesting a more 
easie accesse to the knowledge thereof then hath beene hitherto 
published by any, through the benefit of METHOD whereinto it is 
now reduced by the industry of Joh. Gvillim Purseuant of Armes. 
London. Printed by William Hall for Raphe Mab. 1611 occur two 
allusions to Chaucer and his family.* 


1. At Sect. v, ch. 2 (p. 243) is a description of Chaucer’s arms. “ He 
beareth parted per Pale, Argent and Gules, a Bend Counter-changed. This 
Coat pertained to the famous and learned Poet Geffrey Chaucer Esquire, 
whom Leiland and others suppose to haue beene borne at Woodstocke in 
Oxfordshire: but some gather by his words in the Tastament of Loue, 
that he was borne in the City of London, though his education and aboade 
were in Oxford and Woodstock, in the eighth yeere of King Richard the 
second. This Prince of English Poets was Comptroler of the Custome house 
in London, as Thomas Speght in his Additions to the Works of Chaucer, 
noteth: and to this most learned of Poets, the most learned of Antiquaries ? 
applieth those verses: 


—Hic ille est, cuius de gurgite Sacro, éc. 
Lo this is he, from whose abundant streame diuine, 

Our Poets drinke their fits, and draw their fancies fine. 
And being now to high Parnassus top aspired, 

He laughs to see the Rout below with clymning tired.” 


2. At Sect. Iv, Ch. 6 (p. 202) is a description of the armour of “ Sir 
Payne Roet Knight, who had a daughter maried to the famous English 
Poet Sir Geffrey Chaucer. .. .” 


There are also in the Display two allusions to Chaucer’s work, 
and both of them throw some light on Chaucer’s text. The pas- 
sages follow: 


3. Lib. 1, Ch. 4 (p. 15) under the heading “ Potent Counter-potent ”: 
“This sort of furre or doubling, was (as Leigh noteth) of some old 


1I quote a 1611 copy (first edition) in the Folger Shakespeare ‘Library. 
It is inscribed on the title-page “ Liber Henrici Colman.” 
? William Camden, quoted by Speght (1598), p. ciiiv. 
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Heralds called varry cuppy and varry tassa, which (saith hee) is asmuch 
to say, as a Furre of cupps, but himself calleth it Meire, for so he rechneth 
it well blazoned, and very ancient, and a Spanish coate, But I hold it better 
blazoned, Potent Counterpotent, for the resemblance it hath of the heads 
of Crowches which Chaucer calleth Potents, Quia potentiam tribuunt 
infirmis, as appereth in his description of old age, in the Romcant of 
the Rose. 

So eld she was that she ne went 

Afoote, but it were by potent.” * 


4. Sect. v1, Ch. 5 (p. 266) opposite a marginal “Sir Geffrey Chaucer ” 
gives this note on Mantle. 


“ Of this kind of Habit the famous Sr. Jeffrey Chaucer maketh mention 
in the Knights Tale; where treating of the aduentures of Palemon and 
Arcite for the loue of Emely the Dukes daughter of Athens, he describeth 
the habits and ornaments of the Kings that accompanied them to the 
lists of Combate: where of Dimetrius King of India, he saith, that he 


Came riding like the God of Armes Mars, 
His Coat-armour was of Cloth of Thrace, 
Couched with Pearle white round and great, 
His Saddle was of burnisht gold new y beate. 
A mantle on his shoulders hanging 

Beat full of Rubies red as fire sparkling.‘ 


Where I collect, that this Mantle here mentioned was worne for the pur- 
poses formerly spoken,® and that in the hanging thereof from the shoulders 
of Demetrius it did cast it selfe into many plaits (as naturally all gar- 
ments of large size do) which forme of plaiting in the Art of painting, is 
termed drapery.” 


II. 


Gerard Legh also refers to Chaucer in his Accedence of Armorie. 
At folio 202, verso, occurs this passage : 


He beareth Azure, a Pegasus Argent, Called the horse of honour whose 
condicion Sorares ye xxiii. Emperour of Assiria honored so muche for his 


* Francis Nower’s ed. of 1660, p. 24, uses Speght’s 1602 text exactly: 
“So old she was that she ne went 
A foot, but it were by potent.” 


*Speght’s text has been ‘ modernized,’ especially in the following: 
“His Sadle was of brent gold new ybet 


Brette full of rubies, red as fire sparkling.” 
(Cf. 1602 ed. fol. 6, verso.) 
* Worn by commanders in field to indicate their rank and to protect 
their armor. 
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swifte course, As he Iudged him not framed, of the grosse masse of comen 
horses. And therefore. S. Geffreye Chaucer built vnto him (after of his 
owne nature and condicio, a house caled Fame, a place mete for the horse 
of honour) whose original the poets fayne, was when valiant Perseus the 
souldier of the goddes Pallas, in dangerous fight atchiued by helpe of her 
glittering shielde, the battaile against Medusa, .. .° 


III. 

John Bossewell, Workes of Armorie deuided into three bookes, 
entituled, the Concordes of Armorie, the Armorie of Honor, and of 
Coates and Creastes, cites Chaucer’s work. 

1. Fol. 46t: “But if yee will haue Loue, or Cupide excellently sette 


foorthe, euen in his colours, as he is fayned of the Poetes, then reade... 
M. G. Chaucer, especially his booke entituled, The Romante of the Rose.” * 


2. At fol. 90¥: “Chaucer sayeth that habite, maketh no micke, ne 
wearing of gylte Spurres, maketh a knyghte.” 


IV. 
Another treatise which quotes Chaucer is John Selden’s Titles of 
Honor, London, 1614. 


1. P. 292: Regarding Vavasour, Selden says: 
“Yet Chaucer describing his Franklein, whom hee makes a better Hous 
keeper, then in hast are mongst the best to be now found, thus mentions 
the Name: 
At Sessions there was he Lord and Sire, 
Full oft time he was Knight of the Shire. 
oPoygnard An o Anlace, and pGipsere all of Silke 
P Pouch Hing at his girdle, white as Morow milke. 
A Sherife had he ben, and a Countour 
Was no where soch a worthy Vauesour.” 


2. P. 341: Regarding Esquires: 


“And that attendance, on their Knights at Table, well agrees with 
Chaucers supposition of his Squire, that 


Curteis he was, lowly and seruisable, 
And kerfte before his fader at the Table. 


His Father was the Knight.” 


3. Ibid. 
* And old * Ieffrey 


*Gerard Legh, Accedence of Armorie, London, 1562. 
7 John Bossewell, Workes of Armorie, London, 1572. 
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“ As, for to spare in houshold thy dispence, 
© Meschents tals A true seruant doth more diligence, 


[quotes six more lines] 


Vv 


The last of the group is Johanne Gibbono’s Introductio ad 
Latinam Blasoniam.® 


P. 16: “ And indeed in the Life of Chaucer (prefixt to his Works) I 
find his Arms (which are party per pale Arg. Gules, a bend counter- 
changed) thus blazoned in Latine, Arma de argento & rubro colore partita 
per longitudinem scuti cum benda ex transverso eisdem coloribus, sed 
transmutatis depicta.” 


DorotHy F. ATKINSON 
The George Washington University 





OLD ENGLISH PRIUSA ‘TABANUS BOVINUS’ 


The history of the Germanic words for “gadfly, Tabanus 
bovinus” does no great honor to the philological acumen of me- 
dieval scholars and less yet to the critical powers of their present- 
day followers. True, the words are philological cruces of the first 
rank: old school methods are quite helpless to account for such 
variants as Old English priusa, briosa, English breeze, breeze-fly, 
Old High-German premo, bremo, German Brimse. When dealt 
with, however, by the only possible scientific method in philology, 
which considers the history of every word as an investigation by 
itself, unrelated to any other investigation, and, taking the docu- 
ments in the case, as we have them, studies their history impar- 
tially, without bias or preconceived notion, the gadfly-words, so to 
speak, lose their stings and reveal themselves for what they are: 
rather pleasing ghosts. 

There are two sources for gadfly-lore which were accessible to 
medieval naturalist-philologists: a classical source and a Biblical- 
patristic source. The latter, with which we are not concerned for 
the history of the Germanic gadfly-words, is in Hosea Iv, 16: the 
former, on which our history depends, is in Virgil, Georgics, 111, 
146-156: 


® Johanne Gibbono, Introductio ad Latinam Blasoniam, London, 1682. 
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est lucos Silari circa ilicibusque virentem 
plurimus Alburnum volitans, cui nomen asilo 
Romanum est, oestrum Grai vertere vocantes, 
asper, acerba sonans, quo tota exterrita silvis 
diffugiunt armenta furit mugitibus aether 
concussus silvaeque et sicci ripa Tanagri. 

hoe quondam monstro horribilis exercuit iras 
Inachiae Iuno pestem meditata iuvencae. 
hune quoque (nam mediis fervoribus acrior instat) 
arcebis gravido pecori, armentaque pasces 
sole recens orto aut noctem ducentibus astris. 


The gadfly, traditionally created by the jealous Juno to torment Io, 
in heifer-form pregnant by Jupiter, is represented by Virgil as a 
pest to all cattle, but particularly to cows in calf. It is the same 
classical tradition which Theodoret (Migne, Pat. Gr., Lxxx1, 1576) 
has in his note to Hosea, 1v, 16, when he says that cows may be 
driven insane by gadflies, so that they will run wild and leap to 
death from a precipice. St. Jerome, however, in his comments on 
the same passage, so neatly brings the two sources together, that we 
cannot refrain from quoting in full, a portion of his observations: 


(Migne, Pat. Lat., xxv, 896ff., Hosea, Iv, 16) sicut vacca lasciviens 
declinavit Israel.... Pro lasciviente vacca, Septuaginta transtulerunt 
mwapocrpacay, quae oestro asyloque percussa sit, quem vulgo tabanum 
vocant. De quo et Virgilius in tertio Georgicorum libro refert: 


... cui nomen asilo, 
Romanum est: oestrum Grai vertere vocantes, 
Asper acerba sonans: quo tota exterrita silvis 
Diffugiunt armenta: furit mugitibus aether 
Concussus, silvaeque et sicci ripa Tanagri. 


Quia ergo insanivit Israel, et percussus fornicationis spiritu, incredibili 
furore bacchatus est, ideo non multo post tempore, sed dum propheto, dum 
spiritus hos regit artus, pascet eos Dominus quasi agnum in latitudine. 
Quia metaphoram a vacca lasciviente, sive oestro ceperat, servat in reliquis, 
ut captivitatem in Assyrios, et in latissimam Medorum terram dispersionem 
populi Israel quasi in campo latissimo et in spatiosa terra gregis et 
agnorum pasturam vocet. Super haereticis prona intelligentia est... . 
Sicut enim vacca percussa asilo, percussi sunt haeretici ardentibus diaboli 
sagittis, et legis notitiam reliquerunt: ideo pascentur in lata et spatiosa 
via, quae ducit ad mortem, et patientia Domini bonique pastoris eos 
nutriet ad interitum. 


Here it is evident that St. Jerome is referring to the behavior of 
the lascivious heifer, the result of the gadfly’s sting, as Israel’s 
spirit of fornication is likened to it by him. 
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Theodore of Mopsuestia, who lived a generation after St. 
Jerome, carries the interpretation of Hosea rv, 16 a step farther, 
since he understands rapowrpacav wholly figuratively: “like a 
heifer in heat, urged to lustful behavior, so Israel, by unchastened 
desire, has turned to idolatry.” (Migne., Pat. Gr., Tom. Lxv1, 
152). From this interpretation has grown the modern usage of 
oestrum to signify the period of heat in cows and other domestic 
animals. We shall deal with certain additional lexical by-products 
of this development, elsewhere: for the present, we are concerned 
only with the names of the insect in the Germanic languages. 

The Virgilian locus cui nomen asilo etc., is explained by Servius: 


Nigidius de animalibus: asilus est musca varia, tabanus, bubus maxime 
nocens. hic apud Graecos prius wiwy vocabatur, postea a magnitudine 
incommodi, oestrum appellarunt. et hoc est quod ait oestrum Grai vertere 
vocantes, non de Latino in Graecum, sed de Graeco in suam linguam quae 
prior fuit. (Ed. Thilo and Hagen, 111, 1, p. 289). 


We doubt not that the reader who recalls the Old English priusa 
is aware of the fact that the trail is growing warm. Quite so: a 
clever student who was not a very good Latinist misinterpreted 
the second sentence of the foregoing comment to mean: “ this 


insect was called prius myops by the Greeks, etc.” Thence came 
the gloss as we have it in the eighth century edited by Hessels: 
tabanus priusa, in which priusa is nothing but the prius of Ser- 
vius’s comment! The same gloss, with a dialectic variation in spell- 
ing, appears in the Corpus Glossary as asilo briosa and tabanus 
briosa. Thus a ghost-word established itself in Old English, sur- 
viving in modern English as breeze-(fly). 

In modern German, the gadfly is Bremse, whereas, as we have 
noted, the word is premo, bremo in Old High-German—in the oldest 
sources, the Virgilian glosses, and only once, in a late document 
(SS. rv, 225) primissa. We must begin with the Virgilian glosses, 
asglo premo, asilo brfmp (bremo), asilo bremo (SS., 11, 637, 39; 
702, 54; 726, 33), all to the lemma asilo in Georgics 111, 147. 
Here we discover one of the odd chances or mischances which make 
history. A variant text of Servius, on Georgics 111, 148, oestrum 
Grai vertere has the same explanation drawn from Nigidius on 
the gadfly, but slightly differently worded : 


Quomodo Grai vertere, cum omnia quae latina sunt, a graeca ratione 
descendant? solvit quaestionem. Graeci cum myopem primo dixerint, 
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displicuit nomen, quia proprium non erat: oestrum dixerunt, hoc est quia 
furiam oestrum vocant.... 


Here, the wording is such as to make a misinterpretation inevit- 
able: “although the Greeks called the myops ‘ primo,’ the name 
was displeasing, because it was not suitable: they called it oestrum, 
that is, because they call fury oestrum....” Thence a gloss 
asilo primo, from which developed the Old High-German asilo 
premo, with the ghost-word premo a candidate for enrollment as 
German ! 

Now to go back to the Old English priusa. We must not think 
of medieval schools as places in which intellectual regimentation 
was the inviolable rule. The very history of the Germanic gadfly- 
words has left a clear trail of spirited seminar debates, as has also 
the record of the Old English doublet priusa briosa. The spelling 
briosa of the Corpus glossary is plain evidence of the emergence in 
England of the dialectic split seen in the continental premo bremo. 
Moreover the Leyden manuscript which has priusa has kept the 
record of a philologist who exercised his prerogative to emend the 
text before him. We quote Hessels’ note: 


MS. priusa; but p corrected into 6. The u is marked for erasure by a small 
fine dot underneath, and above it is written mi in small fine writing, and 
hence brimisa. 


Hessels prints brimisa, which Lindsay quotes in a note to briosa 
of the Corpus glossary, which is closer to priusa than it is to brimisa. 
We have no doubt that the person responsible, directly or indirectly, 
for Old High German primissa (SS. Iv, 225), simply anticipated 
by a few centuries the conclusions of Hessels regarding the mean- 
ing of the notes to priusa in the Leyden glossary. What we do not 
feel sure of, however, is that the philologist who originally cor- 
rected priusa in favor of a different reading, made his intent 
perfectly clear. 

It is certain that the aforementioned emendation called for the 
change of p to 6 and the deletion of wu. The philologist, we 
strongly suspect, was not English but German. And, since Old 
High-German bremo survived in Middle High-German as breme 
and in German as Breme, while breame “a kind of flieing vermin 
that stingeth cattell” is, under date of 1589, cited as English by 
the Oxford Dictionary—if both German Breme and English breame 
are not borrowed from Dutch brem—it is hard to escape the con- 
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clusion that he was trying to change priusa into anything but 
brimi or breme. For those who feel the need of a theory to ex- 
plain every detail, we suggest that perhaps the philologist was not 
wholly to blame: the necessary mark of deletion over the final -sa 
of priusa may have been inserted by him in his original emenda- 
tory note, only to be omitted by a later copyist. That the note 
was misunderstood is shown not only by Old High-German pri- 
missa, German Bremse, but also by Middle Dutch Bremse, Old 
Norse brims and an English citation of 1579, brimse, given by 
the Oxford Dictionary. 

Only by a philological method founded on the study of docu- 
ments, is it possible thus to demonstrate the identity of source for 
both English breeze and German Bremse, ghost words. 


PHILLIPS BARRY 
Cambridge, Mass. 





A NOTE ON GAUTIER DE COINCY 


In the verses which form the introduction to La Natiwwité Nostre 
Dame* the poet, after announcing his intention of singing “ En 
Vonneur Dieu et en memoire De la haute dame de gloire,” tells us: 


6 Si lairai toute vanité 
Et trestoute oiseuse parole: 
Car li pensers mainte ame afole 
Et torne a pardurable mort. 
Ma conscience me remort 
De ce que tant i ai musé; 
Si ai trop de mon tens usé, 
De quoi por sot je me tesmoing. 


A little later he says: 


27 Mais se pooie tant ouvrer 
Que je peiisse recouvrer 
Le tens que j’ai mis en escrire 
Et en trover trufes et dire, 
Tant qu’en la dame de concorde 
Puisse trover misericorde, 


1 Edited by R. Reinsch and ascribed to Gautier de Coincy, ASNS., Lxvm 
(1882), 73 ff. 
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J’aroie fait plus grant gaaigne 
Que s’estoie quens de Champaigne. 


Here, then, if the Nativité be indeed the work of the author of 
Les Miracles de la sainte Vierge, is a hitherto neglected bit of 
information of the highest interest for Gautier de Coincy’s biog- 
raphy. It would indicate that before consecrating himself to the 
type of literature for which we know him, Gautier occupied him- 
self actively with literature of a worldly nature. But is this in 
accord with the facts we have concerning Gautier? He entered 
monastic life, we know, at the age of fifteen or sixteen? and from 
all indications took his vocation seriously. Of course, he may, as 
a young monk, have been interested in profane works to a degree 
unwarranted by his calling and which he was later to find blame- 
worthy; but, even so, it is hardly admissible that he actually 
engaged in the composition of secular poetry as the author of the 
Nativité reproaches himself for having done in the passages cited 
above. These latter, in fact, have the character of being the words 
of a ménestrel who had turned, like Helinand,® to religion and 
was repenting the frivolity of his former estate rather than those 
of one who had been under monastic rule from the age of sixteen 
or younger. We are, therefore, impelled towards the conclusion 
that Gautier did not write the Natwité. 

This conclusion finds support in the circumstance that the lan- 
guage of the Nativité and that of the works definitely known to be 
Gautier’s are not identical. Ott, who accepted the attribution of 


2“woxcmt. Galterus de Coinssiaco monachus factus est tempore Ber- 
tranni abbatis, et erat quindecim vel sexdecim annorum” (Chronicon 8. 
Medardi Suessionensis). See A. Ducrot-Granderye, Etudes sur les “ Miracles 
Nostre Dame” de Gautier de Coinci (Annales Academiae Scientiarum 
Fennicae, B, xxv* Helsinki, 1932), p. 140, n. 4. 

8 Cf. also Denis Piramus in La Vie seint Edmund le rei (ed. H. Kjellman, 
Géteborg, 1935), vss. 1-24. 

*See A. C. Ott, Gautier de Coincy’s Christinenleben (Erlangen, 1922), 
pp. Ixxix (iee > ie), exxxiii (epenthetic e in future and conditional forms), 
exxxvi (analogical e in ending of first person present indicative of first 
conjugation verbs), cexxxviii; also W. D. Trautman in The University of 
Chicago Abstracts of Theses, humanistic series, I, 342, n. 2. A more 
thorough-going study of Gautier’s language must, of course, await the 
appearance of a satisfactory edition of the Miracles. Ott had nearly com- 
pleted at the time of his death in 1934 an edition based on four manu- 
scripts; there is some possibility that this will be published eventually by 
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the Nativité to Gautier, would explain this fact on the ground 
that the poet, having been transplanted from one dialectal domain 
to another, still retained at the time of writing the so-called 
Jugendwerken linguistic traits from his mother dialect which were 
to become attenuated in his new environment and are not, conse- 
quently, so manifest in his later works.5 There is no reason to 
believe, however, that Gautier was not a native of the Soissons 
region in which his literary activity took place. Ott’s theory is 
based on the false assumption that Soissons belonged to the Fran- 
cien domain and that the Picardisms which can be ascertained in 
the Vie de sainte Cristine and in the Miracles were foreign to the 
region, An unpublished investigation by Professor W. D. Traut- 
man shows conclusively that the language of Soissons in the thir- 
teenth century was Picard rather than Francien; charts and car- 
tularies of the region show the same Picard characteristics found 
in Gautier’s writings. 

If Gautier did not write the Nativité, he exerted, nevertheless, 
considerable influence upon its author. Thus are to be accounted 
for the stylistic similarities which have been alleged, notably by 
Reinsch (loc. cit.), in favor of the attribution to Gautier. Of 
course, given his subject matter, it is but natural that the author 
should have made Gautier his model.® . 


V. FREDERIC KOENIG 
University of Arizona 





E. Lommatzsch. The writer of the present article has in project a critical 
edition involving collation of all the manuscripts, not a provisional 
edition as announced in Ro., LXI (1935), 127. A recent publication (E. 
Boman, Deuw Miracles de Gautier de Coincy, Paris, 1935) treats Gautier’s 
language, but the treatment is based upon only 1300 verses of the Miracles. 

5 Christinenleben, p. cxxxviii; see also Langfors, Ro., L (1924), 118. 

®The author of the Nativité was not alone in his imitation of Gautier. 
See J. Morawski, “ Mélanges de littérature pieuse,” Ro., LxI (1935), 173 
and 316; also Ducrot-Granderye, op. cit., p. 46. 
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Geschichte der deutschen Literatur von den dltesten Zeiten bis zur 
Gegenwart. Von Professor FriepRIcH Voet und Professor 
Max Kocu. Fiinfte Auflage, neubearbeitet und erweitert von 
Dr. Wit1t1 Kocu. Zweiter Band: Leipzig: Bibliographisches 
Institut, 1934. xi- 460 pp. 


A Panorama of German Literature from 1871-1931. By FE&uix 
BertTavx, translated with Bibliographies by John J. Troun- 
stine. New York: Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co.). vi -+ 332 pp. 

Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung. Von Dr. Hans R6ut. Leip- 
zig: Teubner. Achte Auflage, viii + 382 pp. 


Von deutscher Dichtung. Hin Fiihrer durch die Geschichte der 
deutschen Literatur. Von WILHELM VOGELPOHL. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1932. viii + 196 pp. 


Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. Von Professor TH.C. vAN 
Stockum und Professor J. VAN DAm. Erster Band: Von 


den Anfangen bis zum achtzehnten Jahrhundert. Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters, 1934. xii + 315 pp. 


An der Neuauflage des Vogt und Koch, die man wohl trotz 
Bedenken willkommen heifen wird, da wir an Gesamtdarstellungen 
dieses Umfangs Mangel leiden, ist das Erfreulichste die vorziig- 
liche Ausstattung mit z.T. farbigen Bildwiedergaben und die 
knappe aber ausreichende Bibliographie (in der, wie immer, die 
auslandischen Beitrige sehr spairlich angegeben werden; z. B. fehlt 
Thomas Goethe, wahrend die fragwiirdige Biographie von Barthel 
registriert wird). Bei der Uberarbeitung, die manches verbessert 
und dem Stande der Forschung nahegebracht hat, konnte natiir- 
lich die Gesamtanlage nicht angetastet werden, und so steht denn 
noch Gotthelf im “ Realismus” neben Keller, Rosegger und den 
Miinchnern(!), Fontane neben Jordan, Freytag und der Grifin 
Hahn-Hahn, Hebbel neben Bismarck und C. F. Meyer. Dafiir 
kann schlieBlich der geriihmte “nationale” Standpunkt Max 
Kochs und sein Kampf gegen “alle zersetzenden Einfliisse und 
Strémungen im deutschen Schrifttum,” dem wir wohl das vdllige 
Versagen einer wissenschaftlichen Betrachtungsweise Heine und 
sogar Grabbe gegeniiber verdanken, nicht entschadigen. Da der 
Bearbeiter Willi Koch im dritten, noch ausstehenden Bande freie 
Hand hat, darf man die Darstellung der Zeit von 1880 bis heute 
mit Spannung erwarten. 
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Uber diesen Zeitraum liegt nun das auch ins Englische iiber- 
setzte Buch von Bertaux vor. Der Titel ist gut gewahlt, denn 
wir bekommen in der Tat keine organisch aufgebaute Geschichts- 
entwicklung, sondern eine panoramische Schau. Der erste Teil 
gibt die allgemeinen Zustiinde zur Zeit der naturalistischen Revo- 
lution und pragt den praktischen. Ausdruck Illusionismus fiir 
gewisse Zeiterscheinungen, gegen die der Naturalismus ankimpft. 
Wiahrend gerade diese Ubersicht gut gelungen ist, iiberraschen 
manche Fehlurteile wie die Unterschitzung besonders Kellers 
(“ minor artist”) und das Nichtvorhandensein Raabes, die Charak- 
terisierung Storms als triumerischen Erzihlers mit Ubersehen des 
Problems der Vererbung in Verkniipfung mit seinen eigenen Fa- 
milienerlebnissen, Dagegen wird Conradi sonderbar iiberschitzt, 
Bélsche zu stark auf “konsequenten Naturalismus” festgelegt, 
Polenz nicht erwihnt. 

Der zweite Teil ist in der Hauptsache eine Sammlung von— 
sehr guten—Essays iiber Hauptmann, Liliencron, Dehmel, Rilke, 
George, die Manns, Wassermann. Nur der friihe Schnitzler wird 
behandelt, Hofmannsthal durch die Brille des Georgekreises gese- 
hen ohne Erfassung seiner konsequenten und frih angelegten 
Entwicklung. Im dritten Teil losen sich die Héhenziige des Pano- 
ramas vollig in eine uniibersehbare Menge von Einzelpunkten auf, 
die fiir die ungeheure Belesenheit des Verfassers sprechen, aber 
doch kein rechtes Gesamtbild der spiteren Bewegungen ver- 
mitteln. Man hat den Eindruck, da8 dieser Abschnitt aus Notizen 
und Besprechungen zusammengearbeitet ist, anregend, nie ganz 
falsch, aber doch ohne klirenden inneren Zusammenhang. 

Die Tatsache, da hier ein Nichtdeutscher die deutsche Literatur 
von aufen mit frischer Unvoreingenommenheit sieht, ist an sich 
schon ein Wert, indessen traut man bei Bertaux’ Eingehen auf z. T. 
sogar dem Eingeweihten unbekannte Schriftsteller kaum seinen 
Augen, wenn man findet, daS Namen wie die Ricarda Huchs, Paul 
Ernsts, Handel-Mazettis, Kolbenheyers, Stehrs, Schifers, Ina 
Seidels, Agnes Miegels, Wilhelm von Scholz’ véllig fehlen, ganz zu 
geschweigen von Winkler, Wiechert, Kneip, Johst, Lersch oder gar 
Claudius, Fallada und anderer. Wir im Auslande wissen nur zu 
gut, welche Schwierigkeiten Stehr oder Kolbenheyer dem Fremd- 
sprachigen bieten ; aber daf ein Gelehrter, der wie Bertaux ein Ver- 
stindnis fiir deutschen Irrationalismus zeigt, diese ganze Gruppe 
iibersehen haben sollte (nicht einzelne Dichter!) kann nicht anders 
als schwere Unterlassungsstinde genannt werden und gibt den na- 
tionalsozialistischen Vorwiirfen einen willkommenen Angriffs- 
punkt. 

Die Bibliographie der englischen Ausgabe ist eine sehr erwiinsch- 
te Beigabe. 

Die RéhIsche Literaturgeschichte, von den kurzgefaBten Leit- 
faden wohl der zuverlissigste, liegt in achter Auflage vor und hat 
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durch Zusaitze manche Verbesserung erfahren. Schubart, Fichte 
und Hegel sind aufgenommen; Stifter ist besonders auch mit den 
spiteren Werken beriicksichtigt worden; das Kapitel iiber neuere 
Dichtung ist vollig umgearbeitet und erweitert worden, und ein 
SchluGkapitel berichtet iiber Literaturgeschichtsschreibung und 
Prinzipien der Forschung. Zusammen mit Korff-Lindens Aufri8, 
diesen durch breitere Darstellung und eine Fiille von Material 
erginzend, hat sich der Rohl als Leitfaden fiir Studenten auch 
hierzulande bewihrt. Dagegen kime Vogelpohl, der das ganze 
Gewicht auf die Zeit seit Friedrich dem Grofen (ca. 140 gegen 50 
Seiten) legt, wohl héchstens fiir Collegegebrauch in Betracht, wo 
er wegen seiner sehr einfachen Sprache nicht unwillkommen sein 
sollte. 

Theoretischer, mit Angabe von Quellen, Streitfragen, methodo- 
logischen Erwigungen, geht die hollindische Literaturgeschichte 
van Stockums und van Dams zu Werke, die, weil sie fiir Aus- 
jander und Universitaétsgebrauch verfaBt ist, bewuft auf besondere 
Lesbarkeit verzichtet, dafiir standig definierend und diskutierend 
den Stoff vor dem Leser ausbreitet und ihn auf den gegenwiartigen 
Stand der Forschung bezieht. So entsteht ein ausgezeichnetes 
Handbuch und Repetitorium, bei dem das von den Verfassern 
selbst beklagte Fehlen der Literaturangaben allerdings ein arges 
Hindernis ist und dem Benutzer das Nachpriifen der Quellen 
erschwert. Hoffentlich wird der zweite Band das Versiumte 
nachholen, obwohl es nicht ganz ersichtlich ist, warum seine Wege 
“ gebahnter ” sein sollen, falls damit nicht ein Aufgeben des dis- 
kursiven Verfahrens gemeint ist, was ein bedauerswerter Verlust 
wire, da es sich fiir diesen Band so fruchthar erwiesen hat. Schon 
die Barockperiode ist leider bereits stirker darstellend gehalten 
worden. 

ERNST FEISE 





Athelston: A Middle English Romance, edited by A. McI. TrouncegE. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1933. Publications of 
the Philological Society, x1. 


The editor of this work provides a good text (line 446, however, 
reads me mowe), a glossary, and accounts of the analogs. Many 
difficult passages are well explained, notably those in the ordeal- 
scenes. 

The introduction is mainly devoted to arguing that the romance 
was composed in Norfolk. The editor’s success in establishing 1390 
as a later limit of composition lends probability to this; though he 
fails to prove 1370 the earlier limit. 

Then he seeks to prove that the poem originated in none of the 
localities mentioned in it. He eliminates Canterbury because he 
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believes the work pure fiction, Alryke being unrelated to Thomas, 
and Athelston to Henry II; and the quarrel between them being 
“paralleled a hundred times in actual life”; even the interdict 
was not Thomas’s, but Stephen Langton’s. But although he will 
not tolerate such identifications, he finds it convenient to believe 
that the “immediate model” of Alryke was a determined Norfolk 
bishop. 

To discredit London as the place of composition, he rejects Miss 
Hibbard’s comparison with the legend of Emma; he believes the 
ordeal-scenes taken from a German chronicle—this though the two 
British versions agree in some twenty major points against the 
German, and with it in about ten. He derives some of the missing 
twenty from hints in French versions of the Constance-legend ; but 
only the accusation of poisoning is plausibly explained thus; al- 
though the nine plowshares, found in the Emma-legend but referred 
by him to Scandinavian sources, may have been of French origin 
(cf. Migne, Patrologia Lat. 87. 963). 

Finally, on linguistic grounds, he ascribes the first English ver- 
sion to a Norfolk poet, and the dialectal forms and proper names 
inconsistent with this to revisers in the north and south-east. One 
of these, then, must have worked with a will, for in at least ten 
passages, the rhymes or assonances fall on southern place-names. 
Furthermore, whereas the references to London and the Dover 
road are accurate, that to St. Edmund, on which Trounce relies far 
too heavily, seems incorrect. Why not one English poet, who wrote 
in or near London, himself spoke a mixed dialect (cf. Chambers 
and Daunt’s London English, 118), and had been trained in the 
native school of rhyming, with its preference for northern forms? 
and then probably a copy of his work made near Bury St. Edmunds? 

The editor neglects the messengers, strangely prominent through- 
out; and except for a sneer, takes no notice of suggestions con- 
cerning the origin of the most painful scene. His work is valuable 
mainly for his close study of obscure lines, conventional expressions, 
and details of the sworn brotherhood and the ordeal. 


W. H. FrencH. 


Cornell University 
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Les poésies lyriques du troubadour Arnaut de Mareutl. Par 
R. C. Jounston. Publiées avec une introduction, des notes et un 
glossaire. Paris: Droz, 1935. Pp. xxv-+ 180. In this edition, a 
Strasbourg doctor’s thesis, there is presented a poet who deserves 
being known. Jeanroy (Poésies lyriques, II, 147) characterizes 
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his ideas as elegant banalities but records his popularity with con- 
temporaries and points to Petrarch’s esteem. Johnston does not 
even mention that reputation but emphasizes the banalities. These 
he builds into a “chronological” roman d’amour according to 
which the twenty-five authentic canzos are arranged. Arnaut had 
fresher ideas: cf vi, 18-19, wherein (like Ronsard!) he warns 
that he has something to contribute: the advancement of his lady. 
Similarly, xxv, 39-40. This proud affirmation may justify guirens, 
1, 28. The translations are done with thoroughness. 11, 15, rather: 
‘Let Good Manners ... find . . . ’ where the subjunctive paral- 
lels vulhatz; Iv, 47, rather: ‘mais je n’ose pas’; VI, 59, :n should 
refer to the nearest noun, i.e., to jot; having attained thereto he 
asks pardon for any bold request; rx, 11, rather: ‘much more 
appropriately ’; x11, 36, rather: ‘I have nothing of my heart but 
its custody’ (not ‘ ownership’); x11, 16, deslunaria is singular ; 
XIV, 25, rather: ‘in a (i.e., any) court’; xxv, 48, biais seems 
third sing. The full critical notes are commendable. Why, how- 
ever, were all the manuscripts not consulted? F, d, and K have 
always proved accessible. The designation A? is obscure. Mahn’s 
transcriptions are subject to caution. It is regrettable that the 
Chabaneau texts are followed for the vidas. The present reviewer, 
with Professor Boutiére (Dijon), expects to show their frequent 
untrustworthiness: p. xii, all mss. read de la (not sa) persona; 
why question Jo? it is in half the mss. and makes sense. There are 
errors in the varia lectto: in A, checked against the first poem: 
v. 6 mi t.] m’o; v. 7 que] qu’tew; v. 8 ni occurs in A also; v. 14 
tant] quar; v. 31 non] no-m; v. 41 Bella gaia] Mon Bel Esgart. 
One misses Chabaneau’s Onomastique and Erdmannsdérfer’s Reim- 
worterbuch. They could have been used profitably. 


A. H. SCHUTZ 
The Ohio State University 





Samtliche Lieder des Trobadors Giraut de Bornelh. Von A. 
Ko.sEn mit Ubersetzung, Kommentar und Glossar kritisch heraus- 
gegeben. Zweiter Band. Halle: Niemeyer, 1935. Pp. viii + 291. 
The second volume comes twenty-five years after the first. The 
editor wished to profit by reviews of the earlier volume, but the long 
delay was really for financial reasons. This product of mature 
scholarship is most welcome. Kolsen has taken full advantage of 
preceding research. Hence often a self-correction in text or trans- 
lation (e. g., pp. 17, 52, 127), frequently a reply to criticism (e. g., 
pp. 25, 35, 77, 117), too often a citation of opinion without further 
commitment (e. g., pp. 14, 39, 105). The 132 page commentary, 
the 138 page glossary constitute a’ veritable mine, with parallel 
passages from troubadours in profusion, with references to transla- 
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tions or adaptations ini other languages, and even to musical set- 
tings (p. 95) of the lyrics. The textual treatment of the vida is 
scarcely irreproachable. There may be difference of opinion con- 
cerning the use of five manuscripts as a base, but some resultant 
readings are scarcely acceptable. Borneyl is only in Sg and 
vescomtat in EH Sg. Errors abound in the varia lectio: 1. 1: 
Guiraut] Giraut R Sg; 1. 2: wescomte is not in R; home is miss- 
ing from both # R; 1. 4: trobayres] trobyres Sg; negu] negun 
E R;1.5: maystres] maytres Sg; 1.9: mainietra] maineira A B; 
],12: Read: Ht anc no uolc auer molher n. 0. R; 1.18: el donaua 
A B. For the first razo in Sg this reviewer’s copy reads fol. 91, 
not 60. Other differences are: 1. 6: de is apparently not missing ; 
1, 10: quel li fazia de lez] g. li f.; ella] ela; 1. 43: luynatz] 
lugnatz, P. 24: K. properly attracts attention to the necessity of 
not taking the definition of pretz for granted; p. 74, note 115: 
add A. de Mareuil xvi, 29-32; p. 76, note 25: add Daude de 
Pradas, v, 9; p. 93: is Villon’s poem a “ Nachdichtung” of 
Giraut’s? Misprints are few: cf. p. 12, note 18: d’Alvernhe] 
d’Alveruhe; p. 53, note 57, 58: von] vo. 
A. H. SCHUTZ 
The Ohio State University 





Die altenglische Version des Halitgar’schen Bussbuches, ed. 


Joser RairH. Hamburg: Henri Grand, 1933. Pp. x1+ 85. RM. 
14. This Penitential, long attributed to Archbishop Egbert of York 
(fl. circa 750), is now known to be an English version of a 
Penitential of Bishop Halitgar of Cambrai (fl. circa 825). It has 
hitherto not been available in a separate edition, and the present 
volume (the 13th of Hecht’s Bibliothek) will prove useful to 
students of church law as well as to Anglicists. The editor has 
done a careful job. The price of the book, unluckily, is so high as 
to put it beyond the reach of most of the readers for whom it is 
designed. K. M. 





Lexical Evidence from Folk Epigraphy in Western North 
America, by ALLEN WALKER READ. Paris: Privately Printed, 
1935. Pp. 83. This pamphlet bears the sub-title, “a glossarial 
study of the low element in the English vocabulary.” It consists 
of two essays: “ The Nature of Obscenity ” (pp. 9-16) and “ Folk 
Epigraphy ” (pp. 17-24) ; a “ Bibliographical Note” (pp. 25-9) ; 
and a “ Glossary of Stigmatized Words” (pp. 30-83). The author 
gathered his material “in the course of an extensive sightseeing 
trip throughout the western United States and Canada in the 
summer of 1928” (p. 17). The inscriptions collected are treated 
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with due scientific respect, and the glossarial articles are as exhaus- 
tive as the author could make them, limiting himself as he does to 
the inscriptions which he personally copied. A valuable feature of 
the glossary is the systematic “collation” of each entry with the 
corresponding entry in a number of standard dictionaries; this 
collation reveals the extent to which even a supposedly complete 
work like the NED has been subjected to expurgation. K. M. 





The Problem of Loki, by JAN DE VRIEs. FF Communications 
No. 110. Helsinki 1933. Pp. 306. This important monograph is 
divided into 13 chapters. The first three of these are introductory. 
The next three study Loki in his relations with Othin, Thor and the 
Brisingamen story. The seventh considers the character of Loki 
in ON mythology. The eighth and ninth study Loki in his relation 
to fire, and in his character of enemy to the gods. In the tenth, 
general conclusions are reached about the character of Loki. In 
the eleventh the folklore bearing on Loki is examined. The twelfth 
discusses Loki as a religious phenomenon. The final chapter traces 
the development of the conception of Loki. The volume is con- 
cluded with a list of proper names. The author finds “ the central 
point ” in the personality of Loki to be “his double character of a 
culture-hero and a trickster” (p. 297), and explains “ nearly all 
the traditions about Loki... as the natural results of this original 


conception ” (1b.). The discussion is able, learned and judicious, 
and brings conviction. K. M. 





La Saga de Grettir, traduite de |’Islandais avec une introduction 
et des notes par FERNAND Mossf&. Paris: Aubier, 1933. Pp. lxxv 
+ 271. This admirable translation, with its no less admirable ex- 
planatory material, gives to the French reading public an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with one of the most interesting of the 
Icelandic family sagas. K. M. 





Die Einheitlichkeit des Orrmulum, by H. C. Matruss. Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter, 1933. Pp. xvi + 277. RM.17.50. The author 
in this Habilitationsschrift undertakes to show that the Orrmulum 
is a Life of Christ, to explain how Orrmin wrote it, and to deter- 
mine the chief sources which Orrmin used. He succeeds in all these 
undertakings, and establishes convincingly the unity of the work. 
The monograph is an unusually worthy example of German phi- 
lological scholarship. K. M. 
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STEPHEN GARDINER AS THE ROMISH WOLF. 


From William Turner, The hunting of the Romish Wolf, Emden, 1554. 
(Bodleian, 8° A. 122 Linc.) 





